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The ballroom, B. Altman & Co., deco 


THE GADSBY TAVERN AT ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


The Alexandria Association whose purpose is the preserva- 
tion of Alexandria’s antiquities will hold a dedication cere- 
mony on November 11, 1949 to celebrate the return of the 
Gadsby Tavern Doorway from the New York Metropolitan 
Museum after an absence of half a century. 


THE GADSBY 


ravean poorway  Lhis doorway, in which General Washington stood to 


receive his last military review, is a gift to the Alexandria American Legion 


Post #24 war memorial from the Alexandria Association and represents their 


contribution to the celebration of Alexandria’s bicentennial. 


The draperies in the ballroom are of gold silk damask designed and executed 
by Scalamandre, Inc. whose silk fabrics have been used exclusively in Wil- 


liamsburg and many other historic restorations. 


rers of Fine Drapery and ae yi and Trimmings 


Purchased Through Y our Interior Decorator Only 


598 MADISON AVE. ,NEW YORK . also BOSTON. CHICAGO. LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Jacques Bodart furniture is made in limited quantities because 5 ae for the discriminating It is 
intended for those of certain taste who appreciate and want the unusual and who a lemand 


perlection of treatment in design Teresi higarte scene and finish 








Trouville... 


fabric and wallpaper 








4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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Custom made to open to a long 75“ 
... and has a longer mattress! 


Casters do nof drag along rugs or 
floors when Sofa Bed is opened. 





inished in materials that you furnish. 































Opens easily and smoothly from the 
top. Eliminates clumsy opening from 
extreme under panel. 





Has a patented innerspring Rubber 
Foam Mattress with prebuilt rein- 
forced borders. 





Allows lower sitting height . . . and 

still opens to bed height! Mittman's new Custom-Made Beds would pop-open the 
eyes of an old sleep connoisseur like Rip Van Winkle. 
For here, in these latest Sofa Bed creations, Mittman has 
achieved the perfect blend of styles and utility. You're 
cordially invited to see the samples on our showroom 
floor... or to write for our latest catalog. 


Mitiman 


316 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





| \ America’s Largest Manufacturer of Custom-Made Headboards 
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@®wU ALITY SOURCES 


ACCESSORIES 
Hall, Charles Inc.—i020 Madison Avenue, New York 21 RE 7-8660 
Mottahedeh & Sons—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 MU 5-3050 


ANTIQUES 


Allen, Louis L. Inc.—107 E. 57th St., New York 22 PL 3-2958 
Ashley-Kent Ltd.—165 East 54th Street, New York 22 PL 5-1720 
Attman-Weiss—863 Third Avenue, New York 22 PL 5-1492 
Bristol Company—319 East 62nd Street, New York 21. RE 4-1140 
Foreign Furniture Factors, Inc.—3 West Gist Street, New York = co - 5212 
French & Company, Inc. —210 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 3-9650 
Glick, Alice—61 East 57th Street, New York 92 PL9-7499 
Partridge, Frank & Sons—6 West 56th Street, New York 19 CI 7-2050 
Symons Galleries, Inc.—22 East 55th Street, New York 22 PL 3-3842 

ood and Hogan—383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 EL 5-1335 


ANTIQUE GLASS 
Steuben Glass, Inc.—718 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 CI 6-8280 


AUCTIONS 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc.—980 Madison Avenue, New York 21 TR 9-8300 


BEDDING 


Beckley, Charles H., Inc.—201 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL §.8540 
Head- Company, Inc.—162 East 59th Street, New York 22 PL 5-4090 


FABRICS 


Brunschwig & Fils, Inc.—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 MU 8-4131 

Greeff Fabrics, Inc.—4 East 53rd Street, New York iB PL 2310 

Julore—13 East 53rd Street, New York 22 MU 8-43 

Kroll, Boris Fabrics, Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, eg York 22 PL 8-1637 

La France Industries—119 West 40th Street, New York 18 LA 4-5320 

Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Inc.—501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 EL 5-1711 

Ramsona Fabrics Ltd.—554 Madison Avenue, New York 22 MU 8-0374 9 
Scalamandre Silks, Inc.—598 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-2070 ................... 2nd Cover 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Bame, H. A.—231 East 5ist Street, New York 22 EL 5-6996 
Jackson, Edwin, Inc.—159 East 54th Street, New York 22 PL 9-8210 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Creative Textiles—9 East 78th Street, New York 21 RE 7-4630 
Kent-Costikyan, Inc.—307 East 63rd Street, New York 21 BU 
Robbins Brothers, Inc.—281 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 MU 9-3612 


FURNITURE 


Advance Design, Inc.—45 West 33rd Street, New York 1 LO 4-2226 

Albano Company, Inc.—305 East 46th Street, New York 17 PL _ 5-3273 

Baker Furniture, Inc.—383 Madison Avenue, New York 17_ PL 5- 7703 

Bielecky Bros., Inc.—214 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-2355 

Bodart, Jacques, Inc.—385 Madison Avenue, New York 17 EL 5-7047 

Bradley, Laurens & Campbell—22 East 49th ‘Street, New i ee EE 5 oh hwire a a cas ten deen 57 
Charak Furniture Company—444 Madison Avenue, N. Y. EL 5-5045 . Back men || 
Flues & Orr, Inc.—Room 600 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 34 DE 7-0573 55 
Fuldner, Henry & Sons, Inc.—404 East 14th Street, New York 3 AL 4-1050 

Geller, Charles B.—6-131 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 SU 7-3774 

Guild Furniture Company, Inc.—43 East 19th Street, New York 3 GR 7-3940 

Hofstatter’s Sons, Inc.—601 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 PL 5-7192 

Irwin, Robert W. Company, Inc.—624 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7-4843 

Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. —6-187 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7-7144 

Teovold Colombo & Bro., Inc.—327-329 East 34th Street, N. Y. 16 MU 5- 3975 

LiRu Furniture & Designs, Inc.—320 East 63rd Street, New York 21 RE 7-3680 

Masiow . reen Cabinet Craftsmen, Inc.—20 West 20th Street, New York 11 OR 5-6110 

Meldan Company Inc.—328 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-8711 

Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc.—511 East 72nd Street, New York 21 RE 4-0878 

Meyers, Harry, Company—18 East 50th Street, New York 22 EL 5-3979 

Mittman, M. Company—316 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-6390 

Modern Manor—45 West 33rd Street, New York 1 BR 9-1897 

Pritchard & Roberts, Inc.—6-126 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 WH 4-6911 

R.L.S. Shops; Inc.—127 East 60th Street, New York 21 

Scalia, John, Inc.—410 East 54th Street, New York 22 MU 8-3075 

Stiehl, A. H. Furniture Company—28 West 20th Street, New York 11 = 3- 5000 

Wheelwright, Richard, Inc.—227 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 8-2 

Woodard, Lee L. Sons—1 Park Avenue, New York 16 MU 5-0297 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 


Dinkelspiel, Samuel L.—6—131 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 SU 7-3774 ... ; 
Greene’s Lighting Fixtures, Inc.—422 West 42nd Street, New York 18 LO 5-85°6 . 
Hanson, Paul Company, ine.—15: East 26th Street, New York 10 MU 3-9814 .... 
Nesle, A. R. & Company—110 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 5-0515 
LEATHER 


Adams Leather Company—530 Mad'son Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-7303 .... 


MARKET PLACE 

Merchandise Mart—Chicago 54 .. 

Sixth Floor Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 ... 

MIRRORS 

Friedman Mirror & Glass Company—113 West 2ist Street, New York 10 WA 4-7050 
Newcomb, F. J. Company, Inc,—-208 East 52nd Street, New York 22. EL 5-3174 . ~ 
PAINTINGS 

Durlacher Bros,—11 East 57th Street, New York 22 VO 5-3398 ...... 

Knoedler, M. & Company—14 East 57th Street, New York 22) PL 3-9742 
WALLPAPER 


Bassett & Vollum Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22. PL 9-8056 
Galligan, William J. Collection—40 East 49th Street, New York 17 PL 9.1600 
Jones & Erwin, Inc.—15 East 57th Street, New York 22. PL 9-3706 
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CURRENT ACTIVITIES 








1949 Annual A. |. D. Awards 


A competition initiated by the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators to award Citations of Merit 
to the Designers of outstanding work in Fabrics, 
Furniture, Floor Coverings, Wall Coverings and 
Lighting. The object of these citations is to 
make known to the consumer public what the 
market offers in good design, and to commend 
the Designers who in the opinion of the jurors 
have created the best designs in these fields 
which are related to the profession of Interior 
Design and Decoration. 


Rules of the Competition 


Any Designer may enter the design of a product 
which has been offered for sale—not prior to 
January Ist, 1949—and has reached the con- 
sumer market. Submissions are not limited in 
number but an entry form must designate how 
many submissions and reach the A.I.D. not later 
than Monday, January 2nd, 1950. 


Jury of Award 


Water Hovinc 
Morris KetcuuM, Jr. 
CorNELLIA CONGER James S. PLaut 

Haro_tp W. RamBuUSsCH 

The members of the jury have been chosen as 
representatives of the educational, museum, ar- 
chitectural, interior design and merchandising 
fields. The jury will have authority to make a 
Citation of Merit and several Honorable Men- 
tions in each of the five categories—fabrics, fur- 
niture, floor coverings, wall coverings, lighting. 
Its decision shall be final. The jury is not 
obligated to make any awards in case no designs 
are deemed worthy of a Citation of Merit or 
Honorable Mention. 


Leopo_tp ARNAUD 


Lesiie CuHeek, Jr. 


Pre Judging Examination 

All submitted designs will be examined for com- 
pliance with mandatory requirements of this 
program. The jury will place out of competition 
those which do not comply. The awards will be 
made by majority vote in secret ballot before 
opening the envelopes which contain the names 
of the competitors. The A.I.D. will immediately 
notify the winners 


Report of the Jury 


The jury will compose a written report stating 
ts reasons for its decisions. Presentations of 


entry 
form 


SMEKICAN INSTITUTE 
OF DECORATORS 


41 East 597th Street 


NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 





awards and public announcement will take 
place at the 19th Annual Conference of the 
A.L.D. in New York, April 3rd-5th, 1950, fol- 
lowed by a traveling exhibit of the winning de- 
signs, Honorable Mentions and any other de- 
signs which the jury may select for public 
exhibition. 


Anonymity of Submissions 


Submissions shall bear no name or marks of 
identification. To the back of each must be 
attached a plain sealed envelope without mark- 
ings, containing the name and address of the 
competitor. It is realized that designs which 
have appeared in the market may be recognized 
by some if not all members of the jury, but they 
will be judged on design merit alone. No men- 
tion of Designers’ names will be permitted in 
the jury discussion, and all efforts will be made 
to observe the Design’s anonymity. 


Delivery of Submissions 


All submissions shall be securely wrapped, ad- 
dressed in plain lettering with no other mark- 
ings, to THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
DECORATORS, 41 East 57th St., New York 
22, N. Y., and shall be delivered there, prepaid, 
not later than 6 P.M., Tuesday, January 10th, 
1950. 


Format of Submissions 


Each submission shall be made on a sheet of 
illustration board 22’ x 30” and shall include 
one photograph of the article approximately 
8’ x 10” and additional material as follows: 
In the lower right hand corner within 
an outlined box 2” x 5” shall apnear 
three lines of lettering. The first line 
shall read “1949-—-FABRIC DE- 
SIGN.” (or FURNITURE DESIGN, 
FLOOR COVERING DESIGN, 
WALL COVERING DESIGN, or 
LIGHTING DESIGN, as the case 
may be). The second line shall desig- 
nate in as few words as possible the 
character of the product, such as 
“COTTON AND RAYON DAMASK 
WEAVE”; or “BLEACHED MaA- 
HOGANY, PLASTIC HARD- 
WARE”; “WASHABLE HAND- 
SCREENED WALLPAPER,” etc. 
The third line shall carry the words 
“Approximate Retail Price .. .” 


seeasneassnannnt AVeONN ANNO 


In the case of a fabric submission, the photo- 
graph shall show sufficient length to exhibit the 
full character of the pattern. An additional pho- 
tograph may be included to picture the fabric 
in use in interior decoration. An actual sample 
of the fabric, in a size not exceeding that of the 
mount, shall be securely attached to the board 
so that the lower right hand corner of the fabric 
is free from the mount for handling by the jury. 
In the case of furniture, a photograph shall 
show the article isolated against a simple back- 
ground. An additional photograph shall be in- 
cluded which may be another view of the article 
used in conjunction with other elements of in- 
terior decoration, and/or a scale or dimensioned 
drawing whether elevation sketch or perspec- 
tive. In addition, sample or samples of the ac- 
tual finishes, covering, etc. shown in the photo- 
graph of the article shall be mounted securely 
to the board. 

In the case of a floor covering, the format shall 
be identical to that of a fabric as mentioned 
above, inasmuch as rigid materials, and hard- 
surface flooring are excluded from this com- 
petition. 

In the case of a wall covering, the format is to 
be the same as that of a fabric mentioned above 
with the exception that the actual sample shall 
be completely attached to the mount. 

In the case of lighting (which includes lamps 
and lighting fixtures used in interior decoration) 
the format shall be identical to that of furniture 
as mentioned above. 


Right to Exhibit 


The A.I.D. reserves the right to exhibit any of 
the submissions selected by the jury for this pur- 
pose. The A.I.D. accepts no obligation to return 
any entry. 


ENTRY FORMS AND ADDITIONAL 
PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE’ AT 
THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF DECORATORS 


41 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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A.I.D, Annual Award Competition for 1949. 
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I guarantee each submission has been designed by me and has been offered for sale not prior to 
January \st, 1949 and has reached the consumer market. 


(Signature ) 
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we wish to announce 


the 


tk bstantial 
= a substantia 
ard | 
bric 
_ PRICE REDUCTION 
hall 
ack- 
ticle 
bon based on the recent 
pec- 
rely devaluation of the English pound 
= 
ard- 
te FE or the first time in nearly ten years, 
hall you can now purchase fine English antiques 
on ) | and reproductions at pre-war levels. Our present 
price tags indicate savings of up to 30% from 
previous prices. May we suggest an early 
y of 
ona visit to our showrooms? 
= America’s largest wholesale selection 
IRS 


of distinguished English furniture 


WOOD and HOGAN 


oe 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


49. MERCHANDISING MART, CHICAGO 
Sole American distributors for Arthur Brett @ Sons, Limited 
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Decorative Fabrics 
509 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 
Philadelphia + Boston . Chicago . Los Angeles . Dallas «Paris 




















at substantial 
savings, due 


to the recent Temp | C f 0 ] $ 
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ADMIRATION — the lowest-priced, 
closely-woven Chenille made . . . stocked 
in New York in 7 colors, in the 9, 12, 
15 and 18-ft. widths. 


SPECIAL ORDER QUALITIES — 
wools dyed to match ANY COLOR, and 
then woven seamless to EXACT, needed 
sizes. No waste, no extra charge. Ship- 
ment from N. Y. in 10-12 weeks. Splen- 
dour Tufted, Sterling and Luxura—rang- 
ing from the tufted, textrous surface to 





that of lustrous, plush-like smoothness. 





SAMPLE SETS—7—8” x 8” ADMIRA- 
TION, (all colors); 12” x 12” SPECIAL 
ORDER—1 of each grade (3 in all) at 


. : : the total cost of only $6.95. 
Write us for prices and full particulars, 


if not available at your carpet house 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC., 281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Sole selling agents for 


JAMES TEMPLETON & COMPANY LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Originators and makers of fine Chenilles since 1839 























A brief guide te new sources and products, an intreduction to little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast te coast. 


TRADITIONAL SUCCESS 
STORY 


It was in 1933 that Meyer, Gunther, and 
Martini, known affectionately as “the 
three young men”, combined their talents 
—the two M’s as sales experts, the G as 
a highly reputable production man—to 
begin the firm that today employs more 
than eighty in a nationwide setup that 
extends from their New York address at 
511 East 72nd Street, to the Chicago 
Merchandise Mart, out to Duval and 
Camp at 1355 Market Street in San Fran- 
cisco, and finally to their latest offspring 
—the Pittsburgh showroom at 907 Penn. 
Avenue which consists of an entire loft 
on the seventh floor. 

To stimulate the business, which was from 
its very beginnings successful, they hired 
the struggling, but extremely talented de- 
signer, Constantin Carroll, from whose 
drawing-board originates most of the 
smart, sophisticated furniture designs for 
which MGM has become so _ widely 
known. In 1945, in order to make avail- 
able to the interior designer the benefits 
of a complete special order service, they 
opened their own frame making shop. In 
addition they began the creation of case 
goods for living-, dining-, and bed-rooms, 
using—right on the premises—the finest 
types of raw woods available. Their lines 
—primarily traditional Provincial and 
eighteenth-century—are examples of ex- 
cellent design and fine construction. The 
latest additions include their “Biedermeier 
Group” finished in tan and black or 
honey-fruitwood and gold. This particu- 
lar style was selected because, of the tra- 
ditional styles, it was thought to be the 
closest in purity of line and curve to the 
modernists—the antithesis of the severe, 
boxy, over-upholstered modern that was, 
at first, offered to the public. The ‘“Dol- 
phine” sofa has curved, gracious lines. 
The “Allegro” arm chair has a cane seat 
and back; the “Bentley” sofa is all-uphol- 
stered, deep-tufted, and may be high- 
lighted by either contrasting fabric or 
exposed wood parts—a simple matter as 
all jobs here are custom done. The sofa, 
“Carlisle”, is sectional with tables to fit 


right into its curves—all Biedermeier with 
a modern flavor. 


DESIGNS-TO-BE 


We predict that some of next season’s 
most successful designs for textiles and 
wallpapers will originate from the new 
Inspire Industrial Design Workshop, at 
40 East 40th Street, New York, where Mr. 
James J. May has gathered around him a 
group of fourteen artists who show a real 
understanding for all-over high-style de- 
sign. The first collection has been in- 
tended for application on silk, rayon, 
and cotton fabrics, as well as hand- 
screening on paper. It includes such 
diversified subjects as “Dualing Pistols” 
on blocks of solid color; “Chess Set”; a 
wonderful lemon tree seen only in one’s 
fondest dreams; and several three-dimen- 
sional geometrics. Another shows a set of 
genuine Chinese playing cards—tall and 
slender—still another, ““Mecca”’, portrays 
a detailed Arabian vista. What few florals 
there are in the group are lush, over- 
scaled, and unusual—a far cry from many 
of the prim posies on the market today. 
A revival of the days of our grandmothers 
is the cross-stitch design which seems to 
arouse a good bit of interest. It is used in 
such patterns as overlapping ballet fig- 
ures, contributing to the mood of airy 
spaciousness. 


QUILTING BEE 


When the valance, the bedspread, or the 
small upholstered chair need a pampered 
look, nothing quite takes the place of 
quilting. The H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
Inc., is showing at 509 Madison Avenue, 
New York, a new collection of hand- 
quilted prints—both glazed and unglazed, 
and in narrow as well as wide widths. 
Most of the twelve designs in the group 
are outlined with the tiny stitch: the 
rest are filled-in—vermicelli-style. 
“Trellis”, done on the diagonal, looks 
especially well: “Tropicana”, with great 
leaves and fern outlined gives a three-di- 
mensional effect. 
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In addition to these, we spotted two ma- 
chine-quilted designs. The striped ever- 
glazed chintz comes in five colors, is $7.50 
a yard retail. “Shaftsbury”, for $4.50 a 
yard retail, is the reproduction of an old 
document, has small-scale flowers inter- 
laced in a 43’ repeat—both smart. 


ANTIQUE BASES 


An excellent source for the fine old pieces 
which may be transformed into lamp bases 
is Engel, at 15 East 53rd Street, in New 
York. Mr. Engel let us browse through 
his back room where he has many won- 
derful antiques—a pair of Dresdens with 
a great broken egg into which an angel 
is peeking; old Chinese vases dating back 
several hundred years in those remarkable 
colors that, today, we can do little more 
than envy; great French and English 
opalines; old French bronzes; and literally 
hundreds of others. These specialists have 
their own shade factory too, so you can 
be certain of an expert job of matching 
top to base with a keen understanding of 
the periods involved. 


REDUCTION ON 
TEMPLETON CHENILLES 


It is interesting, and profitable, to note 
that the renowned chenilles from James 
Templeton & Co. Ltd., of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, handled by Robbins Brothers, Inc., 
281 Fifth Avenue, New York, (sole agents 
in this country), are now priced at from 
ten to fifteen percent lower than before 
the devaluation of the English pound. 
The quality of these fine broadlooms is, 
of course, the same as before, with surface 
yarns consisting entirely of East Indian 
and Scotch Blackface wools, and backs of 
rich, heavy wools. ““Admiration”, in stock 
for immediate delivery, comes in 9, 12, 
15, and 18-ft. widths in a range of seven 
very popular colors. For special order, 
yarn-dyed then woven to specification, 
there are three superb qualities—“Splen- 
dour Tufted”, “Sterling”, and “Luxura”. 
Samples are available at moderate cost 


15 





Koucle Thiago 
. Iuiafa 

a brilliant third dimensional 
matelasse has been revived by 
La France from the Italian 
Renaissance which also produced 
Da Vinci and Raphael as well 

as that fine old trapunto weave. 


Available in six outstanding colors 
including Rose, Grey, Parakeet, 

Red, Teal Blue, Bottle Green, and 
Bougainvillea, this new La France 





matelasse can be used effectively 
in two ways; either utilizing the 
quilted pattern throughout the 
furniture unit or by using the 
same RONDO flat relief pattern 
as the furniture trim in combination 


and in welting. 


France 


hanl 


don’t forget, 20 LA FRANCE 
BRANCHES completely stocked 
with upholstery fabrics and 
supplies are located in the fol- 
lowing principal cities: 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Charlotte 
Cincinnati 
Dallas 

Grand Rapids 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
Son Francisco 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minnecpolis 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Seattle 
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DOCUMENTS AND A 
NEW CARPET 


Several new hand-screened documentary 
wallpapers were recently introduced by 
Julore in their showrooms at 13 East 
53rd Street, New York. The collection is 
colorful and graceful, with many a re- 
flection of historical days among them. 
“Marie Antoinette” is represented by a 
pattern copied from a brocaded hanging 
in the luckless Queen’s suite at Versailles. 
It sets off typical curved flowering vines 
against a panel effect of alternating solid 
and patterned stripes—all backing ribbon- 
tied garlands. The colors tend toward the 
softly feminine. A _ pastoral fantasy, 
“Doves”, inspired by an 18th-century 
French drapery, is frankly sentimental in 
interpretation. “Ivy Circlet” has an all- 
over small leaf design in geometric pre- 
cision ; its leaves are shaded with metallics 
to give the feeling of depth. “Marble- 
head”, a recessed diamond motif, is a 
subtle blend of grays on a darker gray 
ground, and other combinations which 
suggest real period authenticity. “Guil- 
ford” and “Old Lyme” are both small- 
scale and well proportioned for the 
smaller homes and apartments of our 
time. Pet of their floor covering section 
is a new round-wire carpet which dis- 
courage footprint memories of even the 
very active. It comes in a range of ten 
colors—including a fresh raspberry, a 
warm brown, and a muted gunmetal, as 
well as three greens and a group of beiges 
—and is made in seamless fifteen-foot 
widths, to retail for $12 the square yard. 


EXOTIC WOODS GO MODERN 


John Scalia, Inc., at 410 East 54th Street, 
in New York, best known for their su- 
perbly finished 18th-century reproduc- 
tions, has recently introduced a group of 
modern furniture with an affinity for 
traditional. At this writing the group con- 
sists primarily of tables (with one cane- 
sided desk thrown in for good measure) 
which are simple of line, and which de- 
pend entirely on the use of exotic woods 
to give them interest. Zebrawood, East 
Indian rosewood, quarter-grained mahog- 
any, lacewood, bubinga, and birdseye 
maple burl are used alone or combined 
for unusual effects. Where leather is used 
on top, it is most often pastel in color 

discreetly modern. All designs may be 
ordered in cordovan mahogany, which is 
very handsome with the lighter leathers. 
The retail range is from about $165 to 
$350, with a good many centering toward 
a $225 average. A “modern Pembroke” 
lamp table with three or six drawers, has 
a top that swivels around and seats a small 
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dinner party without fuss or bother. 28” 
high, 32” wide, and 43” long when 
opened. The black lacquer coffee table has 
a birdseye maple top with an extension on 
either side that stretches it to a full 69” in 
length from its 48” when closed. All have 
distinctive cone-shaped hardware. We 
were given some hint of the many more 
designs to come: they seem ingenious and 
well worth waiting for. Hard-to-find table 
lamps are also a new item here. Four in 
all, one is a true Regency design, another 
sits on an Empire base, the third features 
a modern bamboo-effect, and the last falls 
into the general traditional classification. 
All are made of mahogany, have direct 
and indirect fixtures, and range in height 
from 58 to 60 inches. 


MODERN SEATING AND 
SERVING 


Additions to the line of tasteful modern 
designed by Jens Risom, and shown at 
668 Fifth Avenue, New York, include 
fraternal triplets—an armchair, the com- 
panion sidechair, and a low armchair— 
in mahogany, walnut, and oak. The un- 
usual (and commendable) feature of these 
new designs is that the square seat units 
are set in a cradle allowing for the placing 
of chairs side-by-side in a straight row. 
The graceful chair lines are maintained 
by slanting the inside arm rather than 
the profile edge. Three other pieces 
planned to echo their mutual lines are 
an easychair, a 54” two seater, and a 72” 
sofa with a light seat resting on its apron 
base. 

A very trim tea wagon, 36” by 19” and 
26” high, has a pebble-glass shelf below 
and a light gray micarta top which may 
be removed for use as a tray. In birch it 
retails for $99: in walnut, mahogany, and 
oak, for $108. 

Most of the upholstered pieces at Jens 
Risom, Design, Inc., are available with 
a foam rubber construction at no addi- 
tional cost. Wood finishes are in the na- 
tural clear lacquer: add 5% when finished 
to individual sample. 


FIRE SCREEN AND A MANTEL 


The fire screen that’s a favorite with 
H. A. Bame, 231 East 5ist Street, New 
York, is the Slidease Curtain Screen. 
Big advantage, of course, is that every 
time the fire needs another twig or two, 
it isn’t necessary to lift a heavy screen 
aside—just slide back the mesh, toss on 
the wood, flip the curtain back, and 
you’re done. (There aren’t even any 
pulley parts which might get out of 
sorts.) This screen comes with slots at the 
bottom for andirons. Speaking of and- 
irons, there is a pair here which stand 19” 
tall and boast hand-painted green 
Chinese dragons on tile which look at 
once attractive and forbidding. Another 
new item is the portable French Provincial 
mantel which is just bedroom size, but 
which is also available larger. 





BUGS BEGONE 


We don’t mean to alarm you, but did you 
know that entomologists have compiled a 
list of 433 types of all-year-round fly- 
ing and crawling insects that might in- 
vade the domestic dwellings of your 
favorite clients? Reports indicate that 
only 210 or so of these pests are limited 
to certain months, the rest have open- 
season all year round, except in the very 
coldest of weather. If such is the case, 
you may well be interested in the product 
introduced by the Rollo Screen Manufac- 
turing Co., of 83 Stockholm Street in 
Brooklyn. For little over $6 retail per 
window, they will supply a new and quite 
indestructible insect screen. This stream- 
lined item fits into a permanent space 
above the window, very much shade- 
fashion, can be easily pushed up or down 
should the visiting hordes descend, and 
eliminates the spring-fall bugaboo of 
putting up and taking down seasonal 
screens. Further, this Lumite plastic is 
guaranteed against rust or corrosion, can 
take such punishment as having pencils 
pushed through without needing patches, 
and may well be expected to last a life- 
time. 


INDOOR ACCENT— 
OUTDOOR CHARM 


R.L.S. Shops, Inc., with Richard L. 
Sandfort as President, has just opened at 
127 East 60th Street, New York, offering 
to retail and to the trade, an entirely 
new line of aluminum furniture. One 
design simulates a bamboo motif, with 
sofa, arm and side chairs as well as bridge 
and dining table sizes. The new baroque 
line has not only seating and table 
units but several very striking wall 
brackets which may hold plants or—for 
greater festivity—lighted candles. The 
trim lattice-work criss-cross is the design 
of still another group. There is a good 
selection of occasional tables, several bird 
cages and screens, and a very handsome 
pair of chairs with shepherd and plowman 
motifs in cast designs forming the chair 
backs. These retail for only $54 each. 
For some idea of the other prices, an easy 
arm chair is $87 retail in muslin. 

All upholstered units have spring seats, 
Kapok backs, and may be covered to 
order then zippered off for easy launder- 
ing. The group comes in a large range 
of colors. All are wonderful, of course, 
for outdoor living, but equally good as 
color and line accents inside the house. 
What is especially commendable about 
this entire light-weight aluminum line is 
that as the home changes—whether to 
move into the terrace or to expand into a 
large house—these pieces are chameleon- 
like in adapting and becoming an integral 
part of their new surroundings. 
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GUEST EDITOR 


Edgar Tafel, who this month is the guest editor of INTERIOR 
DESIGN AND DECORATION, is a practicing architect who for 
nine years was apprentice to Frank Lloyd Wright. His work 
includes private homes in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, New York and Wisconsin. Mr. Tafel is also 
an interior designer and has completed many show rooms and 


offices about the country. 


Mr. Harry V. Anderson 
Interior Design and Decoration 
40 East 49th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 


After reading the article by John Hagerty, “From the 
Rock Ribb’d Shores”, in your August issue, I feel com- 
pelled, as a modern architect, to give some of my thoughts 
on modern design. 

Consumers of present day design are being led danger- 
ously down a blind alley. They are being led by machine 
worshippers, abstractionists and photographers. I have 
not been convinced that we must sit in “machines”, 
venerate amoebas inflated to human scale and beyond, 
or accept forced patterns of photogenic objects. 

The average client derives his architectural impressions 
from photographs in current magazines. The written 
word and photography, distressing as it may seem to some 
architects, are the responsible factors forming public 
taste today. Modern design is to the average man only 
what the camera unfolds. Possibly we are learning to 
evaluate buildings inside and out through the photo- 
graphic eye rather than in reality. From this concept of 
the photograph and its simplicity of approach an era 
or cult of design seems to be growing. The camera can 
make the ugliest materials and strangest proportions 
into an interesting depiction. 

Cinder blocks, a surface of glass, a few taut wires, a 
hole-in-wall fireplace, sliding partitions, windows arbi- 
trarily sized and spaced, commercial lights, some free 
form sculpture fitted into a rectangle do not necessarily 
give the client an ultimate and enviable state of complete 
modern living. But in just that way evolves much of con- 
temporary architecture, slick, cold, hard, cubic, frigid. 
It need not be so. 

This school does not wholly substantiate its theories by 
the visual approach. The public is made to hear over 
and over such sterile credos as “simplification”, “Econ- 


omy of line”, and “Exquisite detail.” These are negative 
evaluations, indeed, they lead solely to economy of 
thought. 

Not only have consumers been the victims of the cult, 
but it’s effect on the designers themselves is narrowing 
the scope of creation. Further, it is doubtful that the con- 
temporary museums’ selections are a guide to basic de- 
sign’s direction. Good modern design can be romantic, 
simple, flamboyant, but to be good it must not follow a 
restricted path delineated by arid preconception. It must 
be a continuity continually meeting afresh each new cir- 
cumstance. 

Clients come to me to solve their design problems with 
a special and direct approach. As an architect and in- 
terior designer of modern homes I find myself, as interest 
increases in contemporary design, having to unseil 
“modern”. Most clients want a definite and positive solu- 
tion. They are always able to grasp an affirmative theme 
emerging from the problem. Only by such an approach 
can the designer experiment in planning for the particu- 
lar project. I have never lost a client because of trying to 
be courageously creative in solving his problem in a new 
way. However, I feel I could lose many by using the 
clichés now so common. 

Once the client is unsold on “modern” and is certain 
that what he will have will be human, the period of free 
design has really begun. Jibberish about the machine, the 
golden triangles, economy of soul is not particularly the 
consumer’s concern. What is his concern is that his home 
be homey—not a gleaming white sore thumb in the 
landscape. We are leading nowhere unless we produce 
designs in actuality that have strength, grace, elegance 
and charm. 


Sincerely yours, 


Epcar TAFEL 
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ANTIQUE 
OLLECTION 








Rare Irish Decanter 





With impressed Cork Glass Company mark on base. Decorated 
with star and swag cutting, molded fluting, and rings. Stopper 
with molded bull’s-eye. Ireland, circa 1800. 


STEUBEN GLASS | 


718 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Why we have reduced the price of 


OUR ENGLISH FABRICS 


This house has been doing business in New York for nearly fifty years, 
and now maintains branches in five other American cities. 

The factory is at Birkenhead, England having been established in 1888 by 
the late Mr. Arthur H. Lee, grandfather of the present head of the American 
enterprise. 

You will see, therefore, that whatever affects the United States or Great 
Britain, affects us. 

The British Government recently devalued its currency in an effort to in- 
crease its volume of export to this country. In our small way, we wish to help 
increase British exports to this country. 

We are interested further in helping our customers here to buy fine English 
fabrics at the lowest possible cost. 

Since the end of the war, business has been brisk on all of our imported 
fabrics. Of some, the supply has never caught up with the demand. It is hoped 
that, in view of the extra effort to increase exports now being made in England, 


you will receive the benefit of improved deliveries along with lowered prices. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE & SORS 8s 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 
501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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IT’S YOUR PROFESSION 


Interior Designing, like architecture, medicine and law is a profession. In 
most of the professions there are strong organizations functioning for the 
benefit of the group as a whole. These organizations are non profit in char- 
acter and are supported by the dues of members. They generally have as their 
objective a program of education, ethics, and public relations—a program 
to elevate professional standards and properly publicize the profession as well 
as to prevent, if possible, any state or federal legislation harmful to their 
profession. 


In the field of interior designing we have the American Institute of Dec- 
orators, founded in 1931 by a forward thinking group who had the future of 
their profession at heart. This organization has had its growing pains, but its 
record of accomplishment has been high. Its contribution in the field of 
education has placed the profession of interior designing on a foundation that 
makes it secure for all time. It has fought hard to establish a code of ethics in 
the field. Its program of public relations continues to win new friends. Prior 
to its formation, only a few architects in the country had much understanding 
of the practitioners in the field. Now I am sure that the entire architectural 
group has a clearer concept of the function of the interior decorator or 
interior designer. 


The American Institute of Decorators has made a great contribution to- 
ward raising the standard of home furnishing design throughout the country. 
The organization is still an infant as far as numerical membership strength is 
concerned. It needs new members. It needs you—as a member of the interior 
designing profession. It can help you—you can help it. If you don’t make an 
effort to join, then you are singling yourself out as a member of one profession 
which doesn’t particularly care what happens to its own welfare. 


This little message is particularly written to all non-members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Decorators. As editor of this magazine, which was founded 
through the help and cooperation of the A. I. D., I feel capable of truly 
evaluating the Institute’s great contribution to the interior designing pro- 
fession, to the arts and crafts in general and specifically to the culture of 
America. Here is your opportunity to become an active and progressive part 
of your profession, providing you can meet the A. I. D’s rigid standards. The 
procedure for admission has recently been changed so that it is now simple, 
direct and effective. All inquiries about membership must now be made 
directly to the national headquarters of the American Institute of Decorators, 
41 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


If you can qualify, then you may be proud of that fact. Your membership 
will give you a distinct advantage professionally in the area in which you 
practice. The AID needs more than your membership fee—it needs your 
thinking, it needs your experience, it needs your prestige and it needs your 
cooperation after you have paid your dues. 


Hany Vdd 









THE NOTABLE 
AMERICAN COLLECTION 


OF MRS. KATHERINE PRENTIS MURPHY 


Set in an unpretentious house, down a side road in 
Connecticut, near the shore, the superb collection of 17th 
and early 18th century Americana gathered together by 
Mrs. Katharine Prentis Murphy has long been a mecca 
for a chosen few students and lovers of the earliest, and 
to many the most fascinating, period of our history. 
The house, and the collection shown in the next few 
pages is largely known by reputation, since it has never 
been photographed, and its elements have been shown 
only separately in various museums for various loan 
exhibits. Arranged with authority and great taste, Mrs. 
Murphy has let individual items speak for themselves, 
has given cach space and light and air, and has united 
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the whole with a keen eye for colors of the period, rich 
and vibrant and vigorous. For the designer, her collec- 
tion is almost unique as a treasure house of the best of 
the earliest work of American cabinet makers, painters, 
and minor artisans—metalsmiths, weavers and em- 
broiderers—and her infectious enthusiasm for her won- 
derful “finds” has been the impetus for many a person’s 
keener appreciation of a little known part of the na- 
tion’s design heritage. 

The great dining room seen on these pages is filled 
with New England furniture and accessories used in the 
struggling Colonies of the 17th and early 18th centuries. 
Over a court cupboard of refined proportions and re- 
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The large dining room is rich with deep olive green velvet, ornate brass and silver, and the soft blues and mauves of Delft. 


strained detail hangs a portrait of Queen Anne by 
Cooper, a painter of the first quarter of the 18th cen- 
tury whose production to date is known by only eight 
or nine examples, and whose everyday trade was 
probably sign painting. Lambeth Delft flagons mounted 
with silver repeat some of the puce from the large Eng- 
lish Delft collection in the corner cupboard at the end of 
the massive dining table. Two Delft plaques—one a 
Hessian—are placed between the end windows which 
are hung in deep olive green fabric of the period. 
Primarily a room for parties, it is lit at night entirely by 
candlelight which falls from a number of great brass 
sticks and tin sconces, and casts deep, flickering shadows 
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on dead whitewashed plaster and over the tall crested 
black painted chairs which surround the room. 

In the spacious quarters which Mrs. Murphy uses 
for general living, the arrangement is more casual, but 
the objects are often of a class found only in museums. 
At one end of the room is a tiny tavern table with slender 
turnings and remarkable Spanish feet, a magnificent 
Dennis chest serves as a foil to the panelling of the stair, a 
tiny butterfly table, one of the collection’s great examples, 
is half buried under fresh flowers from the garden, and a 
17th century stool of extreme rarity serves as a cocktail 
table. Mrs. Murphy belongs to the growing group of 
really knowledgeable collectors who believe that works 

















of art should give pleasure through use, and the visitor to 
her house finds objects at every turn which usually stand 
forlorn and ticketed in a museum gallery, here mingling 
happily as one of the family. In a section of the living 
room hangs one of the characteristically elegant por- 
traits which Smibert painted in 1730, presumably a Mrs. 
Smith, whose voluptuous charms are an amusing con- 
trast to her neighbors, a gentleman and his lady, Josiah 


The large living room has the casual air of a 
room well used, yet combines some of the 
best portraits in the collection with some ot 
the rarest furniture. Its position in the house 
makes it a sort of common room for guests 
who are constantly coming and going. 


Winslow of Plymouth, prim and self-conscious in their 
best clothes. The simple curtains here are embroidered 
crewel whose oriental inspiration is echoed in the rugs 


throughout the house. 

Adjacent to the living room is a small dining room 
bright with open shelves and cupboards filled with pre- 
revolutionary American pewter, and, like the large 
dining room, lit by candles. An iron lion of uncertain 











provenance lies before a painted firescreen, and over the 
mantel hangs the first British coat of arms sent to the 
colonies after the Revolution. Through a tiny passage, to 
the right is a small library, warm and friendly, with 
pumpkin walls, quantities of colorful bindings, chintz at 
the windows, and again, furniture chosen for its dis- 
tinction and rightness of scale with the room. 

Directly overhead is Mrs. Murphy’s bedroom, filled 
with the nostalgia of her large doll collection which 
spills out into a diminutive landing. This room boasts 
a wonderful set of Portsmouth chairs, a graceful 
highboy from New Hampshire, and quantities of sun- 
light diffused through old chintz curtains. Across the 
hall is a guest bedroom with dead white walls and a com- 
plete set of American crewel which is matched only by 
another set in an adjoining room. Experts, who are not 
given to foolish praise, fall into unresolved discussions of 
which is the best set in America, end up thinking them- 
selves lucky to have seen two of them in one house. 

Like the other bedrooms, the third is curtained in old 
chintz and upholstered in linsey-woolseys of the period. 
This room is remarkable—beside its superb crewel bed 
hangings—for its group of stump work pictures and ob- 
jects and for a William and Mary highboy of exceptional 
grace and color. Against one wall are placed two of the 
choicest chairs in the collection, standing high on 
swirling Spanish feet, flanking a lowboy of similar New 
England ancestry. 


Top Left. Mrs. Murphy’s own room contains per- 
sonal treasures and a large doll collection. Above. 
The little dining room is filled with masses of pre- 
Revolutionary pewter, and early serving utensils. 
Below. One of the guest bedrooms contains a com- 
plete set of remarkable American crewel, has 
flowered old chintz hangings, and_ informal 
furnishings. 
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The formal parlor of the house epitomizes the collec- 
tion. Deep wine reds are everywhere, in the textured 
fabric at the windows, in the portraits, in velvet on the 
chests and gateleg table, and in the cut fabric on the 
daybed. The whole room breathes the spirit of the 
period, sturdiness and masculinity and directness. A 
magnificent huge mirror reflects a panelled unpainted 
fireplace wall which adds‘warmth to the severity of white 
plaster. A walnut highboy is topped with a collection of 
slipware in yellows and red-browns. The large gateleg 
table is New England and the chests are Boston. One 
large wing chair is covered in over-scaled pomegranates 
done in gros point, another is in claret velvet. In op- 
posite corners hang two portraits by Theus of Charles- 


The formal parlor is all done in deep wine tones and 
boasts furniture of museum calibre. One of the few 
panelled rooms in the house, it is warm and cozy by day, 
toast-warm by night, when the huge fire roars high. 
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ton, adding more color to the walls. Great brass sticks, 
and sconces light the room for gala occasions (this is 
another “party” room) and, when a large open hearth 
adds to the glow, the old room vibrates with color. 
Mrs. Murphy has performed the difficult feat of as- 
sembling a distinguished collection in a limited space 
without falling into the trap usual to all great collectors 
who present a bravura display utterly devoid of life or 
charm. More than that, she has gone counter to the prev- 
alent vogue in decoration which “mixes” everything from 
Alaskan masks to signed Louis Seize fauteuils, and has 
concentrated firmly on a period which has hitherto been 
relegated to the scrapheap as “dull”. The secret lies in 
the selectivity of the person who “does” such a home. 
The collector’s house, so often a mausoleum for beauties 
of the past, here comes alive by virtue of a great en- 
thusiasm and a strong sense of interior design. 


The second guest bedroom displays another complete set 
of American crewel, and a charming group of stump 
work pictures. The accent here is on vertical lines and 
grace in the furniture chosen. 
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All photographs, Gottscho-Schleisner 
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A GREAT MAISON DE COUTURE 





As always, the house of Dior made electric news at the 
new Paris Collections. A master of timing, Dior has seized 
again on the new feel for sumptuousness, romanticism, 
and daring and has created a series of gowns mirroring 
the times. As a backdrop for this new collection whose 
drama is implicit in every line of shoulder and skirt, the 
rooms in the serenely elegant 18th century interior are 
keyed low for contrast. 

Numéro 30, Avenue Montaigne, is dominated by a 
crisply tailored white canvas canopy with curtains 
caught back in folds to the rusticated building front. 
Huge double doors are deep green, repeated in lettering 
and trim on the awning. A Gallic touch—baskets of 


CYGNE NOIR 






















fresh flowers are shown in antique gift frames in the two 
windows flanking the entrance. 

Inside, deep, pearly grey and white is everywhere—in 
the tiny fur salon, in the grand salon, and in stripes in 
the hat salon. Carpeting throughout is cinnamon, and 
all accessories, sconces and chandeliers are touched with 
ormulu. The fur salon, severely Louis XVI in detail, is 
lit from but one window and increases its size as well 
as its display potentialities by means of mirrored panels. 
Also—neat trick—they conceal storage. The walls are 
covered with the same stretched fabric as the medallion 
back chairs and small banquettes, another device for 
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space illusion, and a perfect background for furs of any 
color and intensity. All furniture and moldings are 
painted white. The lighting about the walls falls from 
ormulu sconces, and overhead is the inevitable concealed 
fluorescent tubing. Sole accent on the floor is a white 
polar rug. 

The “Grand Salon,” where Dior’s creations are modeled 
before tense and expectant crowds at the openings, is 
ample in size and of great dignity, with its typical Louis 
XVI boiserie painted white. Small, nostalgic, gilt “ball- 
room” chairs line the walls in double rows, and around 


the cleared carpet are grouped comfortable sofas and 
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armchairs—Louis XV—with wood painted white to 
match the woodwork. All draperies and upholstery are 
grey, again, and the same scheme is used in a small salon 
to one side, used to handle the overflow of guests at big 
openings. One superb ormulu and crystal chandelier 
dominates the room. 

Grey, but a soft blue-grey, is used again in the hat salon, 
where it is broken by white stripes. Here again, furniture 
is Louis XVI and painted white to conform to the 
moldings, and panels are mirrored. But in the “bou- 
tique,” a small accessory shop off the main entrance, 
the scheme changes to sepia on beige in a toile stretched 
over walls and architecture alike. Here clutter is de- 
liberately emphasized in a casual atmosphere, in contrast 
to the formality of the main portion of the house. 
Christian Dior opened his American Ready-to-Wear 
salon in New York in November 1948 when he showed 
his first Spring collection, especially designed for the 
American woman. Prior to designing this collection Mr. 
Dior had made an extensive trip around the country 
during which he had the opportunity to study the Ameri- 
can woman—her taste, her habits, and her mode of living. 
The collection he designed was particularly adapted to 
this country and was received with great enthusiasm 
everywhere. 

He comes to New York twice a year to design his Ameri- 
can collection which is carried by leading department 
and specialty stores in every major city of the United 
States. 

Although these collections are entirely different from his 
Paris custom made collections, they will always remain 
Dior creations, and carry his incomparable touch and 
technique. 


Cygne Noir—This evening gown is of black satin trimmed 
with black velvet on the neckline, and with two large 
velvet bows forming panels. It is worn with long black 
suede gloves showing the new Dior pointed tip reaching 
to the shoulder. 


Moulin A Vent—This is an afternoon dress in the 
“Scissor” silhouette made famous by Dior in the recent 
Paris openings. It is in black moire combined with black 
wool, and forms the scissor or windmill panels and the 
revere on the wide low neckline. It is worn with a black 
calf belt, and long suede gloves. 


Marchand de Sable—This is a grey day-time dress in a 
shirtmaker model all pleated, with loose cuffed sleeves. 
The dress is made of dark grey crepe de chine with a 
dark grey suede belt. 


A note about the artist: Charles Sévigny, a young Amer- 
ican student who happens to be descended from the fa- 
mous letter writer, did these interior sketches on special 
commission from Mr. Dior while studying in Paris. 
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MOULIN A VENT 














LOOKING WEST 





Paraphrasing Horace Greely, Interior Design and Dec- 
oration goes to the Coast to show the charming house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Goldstone. When the owners decided 
to change their unsatisfactory surroundings they em- 
ployed Florence Lewis, well known interior designer, and 
gave her a completely free hand. Mr. Goldstone is a 
motion picture producer and Mrs. Goldstone is an artist. 
The house had to be done in such a manner as to serve 
not alone as a retreat for its owners but at the same time 
be a frame for continental entertainment for the many 
artists, writers and painters which the Goldstones number 
among their friends. Informality, comfort and ease was a 
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Maynard Parker 


REMODELING IN CALIFORNIA 


“ 


must.” Miss Lewis started from scratch. The old facade 
looking out toward a typical tree-lined residential street 
was completely changed. Off came the old porch, and the 
position of the front door was altered to make possible an 
inviting entrance hall, and to completely modernize the 
exterior as well as to afford a gay introduction to the 
large living room-dining area. The walls and carpeting 
in this room take advantage of the overall light, sunny 
atmosphere of California and both are held to the same 
warm grey tone. Overdraperies are omitted to give a 
feeling of greater expanse, and the fine split bamboo 
blinds are painted the same color as the wall in order not 
to fight with the soft and quiet interior. With such a 
background, Miss Lewis sparkled the room with some 
lively French imported hand-printed chintzes from 
Brunschwig Fils, in lettuce green, old reds and citron 
yellows held together by a grey background, which cover 
two chairs and a sofa on the opposite wall. The Renais- 
sance dining chairs pick up the cue with a hand woven 
green wool from Italy, which covers seat and back. At the 
far end of the large room, a stately Queen Anne black 
lacquered mirror over a French Provincial commode 
lends a feeling of staid but friendly dignity. The other 
end of the room groups itself around a modern fireplace 
over which one of Mrs. Goldstone’s own paintings hangs. 
To retain the spaciousness of the room, Miss Lewis 
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sensibly built radio, television and record units in the 
natural cabinets under the wall-wide bookshelf which 
houses the fine old books of the stone library. The two 
occasional tables are black iron with terrazzo tops. Old 
Chinese hand carved figures smile down from the mantel- 
piece. The master bedroom, of which two views are 
shown on these pages, confirms the reputation that 
Californians have for knowing how to live in comfort 
and beauty. The slate colored walls and woodwork, 
bordering on French blue, creates a soothing, quiet 
feeling of utter relaxation. The quilted candy striped 
bedspread in deep coral and white from Scalamandré 
Silks blends harmoniously with sofa, chair and ottoman 
which are kept in the same deep coral, while a Louis 
XVI slipper chair, which so amiably fits in with the 
modern pieces, is covered in old petti coat challis. The 
Goldstone’s love of flowers and greenery is reflected 
throughout the house as, for instance, in this room where 
the two exotic green plants behind the headboard echo 
the design of the large Indian drugget on the floor. So 
livable is this bedroom that the Goldstones often entertain 
with informal breakfasts and little suppers here. And, to 
complete its all-purpose quality, this room is also a work- 
room of a sort, since Mr. Goldstone does much of his 
necessary research from books which overflow from the 
living room. 


























Water color by Sophia 
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THE NEW YORK ANTIQUE MARKET 


The dealers show their Fall Collections 


In the area bounded by 79th Street to the North, and 26th Street to the 
South, and to the East and the West by 2nd Avenue and the Avenue of the 
Americas, lie the shops great and small which cater to the squirrel like 
collecting habits of native New Yorkers and out of town buyers of antiques. 
No one has bothered to count the number of shops—though the New York 
Classified Directory devotes three closely printed pages to them—for the 
simple reason that no one has ever agreed on just what constitutes a 
legitimate antique shop. The old rule of thumb that an object must be at 
least one hundred years old is rapidly heading for the scrap heap, since in 


1950 an object of 1850 is seldom of such worth as to be dignified by the magic” 


appellation, “antique.” Twenty-three years ago the Art and Antique Dealers 
League of America was founded to establish fair trade practices, eliminate 
abuses, and foster a sense of security for the buying public. Corrections it has 
made, but many legitimate shops are not members, and some members 
handle pieces which many a collector would ignore as too “late” to have 
merit. Nevertheless, the League must be counted as an upper-crust minority 
of dealers—if only because their membership is under a hundred, even now, 
and the incorrigible buying public will continue as always to patronize the 
many little shops displaying merchandise of doubtful antecedents, simply 
for the pleasure of discovering a “bargain” on their own. 


Of the vast sums which pass through the hands of the main auction 
gallery of America—Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc.—to say nothing of Kende 
Galleries, the Plaza Art Galleries and the rest—much goes for the purchase 
of rare books and manuscripts and for old masters, both subjects so much a 
specialized part of the antique trade as to be outside a general discussion of 
the market. The average antique dealer leaves both books and rare paintings 
severely alone, except for special cases, and concentrates on purely decorative 
paintings and prints as accessories to the larger stock of furniture, pottery 
and porcelain, silver. and glass. This Fall in New York this type of dealer is 
doing a “spotty” trade. Notoriously a pessimistic and a cautious group, the 
dealers in some cases report business better than in years. Others will tell 
you there is little buying. Almost all will agree, though, that the days, only 
a few years ago, when the new-rich were investing their quick money in 
works of art are gone for good. Mushroom shops which sprang up to cater 
to the taste for showy figurines and which sold, unblushingly, late 19th 
century horrors at 18th century prices, have vanished from the scene, leaving 
behind them a legacy of badly informed buyers to bedevil the legitimate 
dealers with misinformation. 


The big collectors have largely retired to the counting house, bowed down 
with the weight of heavy taxation and rising costs. The person of average 
income and an interest in antiques as a hobby is also looking twice at his 
bank balance and contenting himself with browsing through his favorite 
shops and window-shopping 57th Street. The results of thistcurrent shift of 
spending power have been reflected in several ways. 
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An elegant tall clock with eagle inlay by 
Effingham Embree of New York. The 
hood, found only in clocks of the Hudson 
River valley, reflects the roof line of 
Dutch houses. From Ginsburg & Levy, Inc. 
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Above. One of a pair of exceptionally fine Adam 
gilded mirrors just arrived from England. At Needham’s 
Antiques, Inc. 


Left. One of a set of six Dutch Queen Anne burl 
walnut side chairs, of rich honey color, with ivory and 
ebony inlay. From French & Co. 


Below. Part Nast dessert service with Empire green 
border and individual flower paintings. Circa 1790. 
At Attman-Weiss. 


























First, quarters are smaller, therefore furniture of small 
scale is desirable. This means, too, that the over- 
decorated and wonderfully intricate examples of the 
cabinet-makers’ art are not acquired so much as before: 
they are at once too overwhelming in a small space and 
they require.too careful attention in a servantless home. 
The new shipments—whether English, French, or Italian, 
are carefully chosen for size and proportion, and not so 
much for rarity or for showiness. In fact, one very 
apparent attribute of the new imports this Fall is their 
uniformity—pieces in good taste, but with few exciting 
peaks, or with a dearth of breathtakingly handsome 
examples. The reasons for this are two: really terrific 
specimens find few takers who have the price; secondly, 
England, usually a treasure house, has fewer items for 
sale. The confusion of politics and devaluation has made 
the private seller hang onto his treasures on a wait-and- 
see principle. And also, in that unhappy island, it is just 
as well to use what you have that is good, rather than 
sell and re-purchase in a coupon-regimented market 
items which are mediocre in quality and design. 


Post-war Europe, avowedly dollar-hungry, has not been 
the buyers’ market one might suppose. Prices in England 
and France have been prohibitive to many of the New 
York better dealers, and many of them have gone on to 
Italy in pursuit of cheaper markets, if not cheaper mer- 
chandise. All this has contributed to the overall picture 
of a limited selection in New York this Fall. Devaluation 
has made little or no difference to prices in America. A 
few dealers have advertised reductions of from 10% to 
15%: but more have not, and have no intention of 
reflecting fluctuations of foreign currencies. The com- 





A superb Hepplewhite marqueterie ‘‘bombé’’ two-door commode 
in the French manner, mounted with finely chased fire-gilt 
brasses. The inlays are executed in a variety of exotic woods. 
From Arthur Ackermann & Son, Inc. 
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Durlacher Bros. shows this charming Portrait of a Boy by 


Pierre Prud’hon. Oils on canvas, oval, 16” x 1234. 


‘© 














This George I! silver tureen and cover of wonderful 
quality, from James Robinson, Inc., was made in London 
in 1748 by Thomas Gilpin. 


An exceptionally fine early William and Mary biack lac- 
quer bureau bookcase is shown by Symons Galleries, Inc. 
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bination of high prices abroad, coupled with scarcity 
is hardly calculated to make for either quantity or 
bargains. Nevertheless, this November will see among the 
better dealers enough good, well-designed, beautifully 
executed antiques to furnish many an apartment or 
small house from Coast to Coast. 


Where then does it all come from? Was there enough 
made in the century and a half that marked the best 
period of furniture design, for instance, to fill all the 
shops and provide pleasure and service in countless 
homes as well? In that connection, it is well to remember 
that in England only a small segment of a population of 
between five and a half millions in 1700 and nine in 
1801 could afford or even appreciate the best cabinet- 
making of the day. Is it really the furniture made for so 
few, over so short a time that is being distributed over 
a far greater proportion of the world’s population in 
America today ? 





Nancy McClelland Inc. has, among many other rare fine 
old papers, this set by Reveillon of ‘“‘The Five Senses’, 
with classic figures on a soft blue ground. 




















A remarkable still life from Knoedler by van Beyeren, 
initialed and dated “A B f, 1654’’. Besides still lifes, van 





Beyeren also painted flower pieces, studies of fish, break- 


fast tables and marines. 


The answer lies in circulation. A large collection is 
broken up to pay taxes here or abroad, or the heirs are 
totally out of sympathy with antiques in general, or a 
single rare price may be sold to pay for a special need 
when other funds are not available. And often a single 
one of the stately homes of England, or France, or Italy, 
or Long Island may yield up enough treasures to keep 
several dealers busy for more than a season. Good col- 
lectors are constantly weeding out, and their discards 
come up for re-sale at auction, or privately, through 
a middleman. A fickle buyer may “go in for” nothing 
but satinwood one year, and sell it all to be replaced 
with mahogany the next. The same items are seen again 
and again at the auction galleries. And so it goes. 

Meanwhile the demand continues, somewhat curbed by 
lack of quantities of ready cash, but with equal interest 
in goods of fine quality. Along with this new caution in 
purchasing power comes an interesting new insistence 
on value received. The dealers this Fall are presenting 
more and more furniture, or china, or glass or whatever 
in good condition. Gone are the days when a buyer would 
cheerfully accept an example chipped and cracked, if it 
illustrated a point. In furniture, it means that shipments 
are coming in which are made up of better than average 
quality. This is particularly true of Regency pieces of 
which there are a great number of excellent examples 
just off the boat. Thus, Symons Galleries will show you 
a number of tables which are simple, and rich, and with 
superb brass inlay or ormulu mounts and pulls. The era, 
not so long ago, which got Regency off to a bad start in 
America, when most of the pieces coming in were of 
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The Steuben Glass Inc. antique department has, among 
other beautiful examples of the glass makers art, these 
two rare goblets enamelled by the great Beilby. England 
c. 1760. ‘ 
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Right. A. R. Nesle & Co. display a sixteen light 
Directoire chandelier made for export to Russia 
and Sweden. Fine ormolu and colored glass are 
characteristic. The height is 42” the spread 36”. 


Below. Olivieri shows a group from his most 
recent stock. The richly carved gilt mirror is 18th 
century Italian; the console a dramatic example of 
Italian Louis Seize, painted white and gold. The 
candelabra are French 








beech daubed over in black or bottle green paint, has 
been superseded by a period when the best in rosewood 
and mahogany with wonderful mounts, in the Thomas 
Hope tradition both in quality and design, is all you see. 
Garratt has a wonderful selection of this type of 
better—best Regency, and Smith and Watson, as New 
York representatives of Blairman of London, have a 
small but choice collection of the same period. Indeed, 
all the importers of English furniture will show some in- 
terest in Regency, from Ashley-Kent, who is thought of 
as going in heavily for that style, to Frank Partridge, who 
usually goes in for much earlier stuff, and whose stock is 
still predominantly 18th rather than 19th century. 


In line with the new demand for pieces of superior 
quality, there is an interesting revival of satinwood fur- 
niture done in the most exquisite inlay, and suffering from 
none of the over-sweet effeminancy associated with that 
age. Arthur Ackermann and Son have some simple as 
well as some magnificent pieces, so have Partridge, Stair, 
Needhams, French and Co., and Symons, to name but a 
small group. Some go in for it more than others—Sy- 
mons and Frank Partridge, for instance have a whole 
room devoted to satinwood. The reason for this curious 
harkening back to the most refined and elegant of design 
periods in the age of the atom bomb is anyone’s guess. 
Side by side with the marked rise in late 18th and early 
19th century styles, there is a small flurry of Chippendale 
imports of the more decorated, “Director” type. Such 
items are not come by easily and their prices reflect that 
aspect. Thus, French and Co. have a pair of two of the 
best Chippendale stools seen in some time. The same firm 
shows an extraordinary gilded mirror of that top period, 
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with female heads, and the inevitable eagle surmount- 
ing the whole at a neat price. And some of the other Eng- 
lish dealers will show you not one but a pair in the “Di- 
rector” style, at correspondingly equivalent figures. 


But, along with the insistence on top quality, there is an 
extremely realistic air about the market this Fall. French 
& Co., together with their usual pieces of great rarity, 
have imported a whole new collection of very plain, use- 
ful Sheraton tables and chairs. A firm of top excellence, 
Frank Partridge, finds it worthwhile to set aside a room 
filled with comparatively inexpensive, items, such as a 
tiny Regency table of charming style for only $175. By 
far the most common aspect of the shops of whatever 
country is their large collection of small, useful, un- 
dramatic but well designed tables. Needhams, for in- 
stance has literally scores of tables whose chief merit is 
their simplicity and usefulness. Josephine Howell has 
done the same thing with her selection of Louis XVth 
and Régence little tables. She also has several Direc- 
toire beds of which there are practically none in town, 
and two new dining tables, one Louis XVI, one Direc- 
toire. Again, the accent is on utility in small spaces. 


Continued on Page 59 


Above. An example of the best in 18th century 
English carved pine mantels, to be found at Edwin 
Jackson, Inc. The exceptionally bold carving places 
it eariy in the period. 


Below.—One of the best Carlton House desks to be 
found around town comes from Frank Partridge and 
Sons. It’s merit lies in the richness of its woods 
and the simplicity of its design. 
































This magnificent plate is an example of early Armorial Lowestoft. 
It bears the arms of the first Duke of Chandos. From Mottahedeh 
& Sons. 
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SELF PORTRAIT 





Vincent van Gogh 


When Vincent W. Van Gogh, the painter’s nephew, was 
in New York in 1915 with some of his uncle’s paintings 
nobody was sufficiently interested to buy any of the weird 
and warped art, let alone arrange for a showing. The 
impressionists like Renoir, Monet and Pissarro, whose 
pictures presented smiling, ripe nature bathed in multi- 
colored sunlight were in vogue. The art world was busy 
admiring Gauguin as the bright star of expressionism. 

Twenty years later, when Irwin Stone’s “Lust for Life” 
was published, and the Museum of Modern Art ex- 
hibited Van Gogh for the first time, critics and laymen 
alike cued up ready to see, admire and hail the arrival of 
a painter who had died forty years before without selling 
more than a few of the nine hundred drawings and eight 
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hundred paintings he had done in his short unhappy 
life. 

Since then, the popularity of Van Gogh has risen like 
no other modern painter. Reproductions of his work 
hang on the walls of Park Avenue penthouses and Texas 
motels, his most intimate heart-tugging letters to his 
brother have been published in handy-to-carry editions, 
and his paintings fetch the prices of Titian. 

The four examples of his extraordinary art shown on 
these pages come from a magnificent exhibition now at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art which, beginning next 
year, will be shown at the Art Institute of Chicago, Of 
the ninety-five paintings and sixty-seven drawings only 
seventeen paintings have ever been shown in New York. 
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BOULEVARD DE CLICHY, PARIS 


CROWS OVER THE WHEAT FIELDS 





THE TOWN HALL OF AUVERS 
ON THE FOURTEENTH OF JULY 








CHINA TRADE AND THE CHINA TASTE 
IN THE 19TH CENTURY 
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Original sketch by George Chinnery, of James 
A. Durand of Macao. Chinnery, the best known 
of the European artists depicting personages in 
the China Trade, lived from 1825 to 1852 in 
Macao and had several Chinese as pupils. Cour- 
tesy of the Peabody Museum of Salem. 





By Edna Donnell 


The recent resurgence of interest in China in the field 
of interior design and its allied arts of furniture and 
accessories has reached such national proportions that it 
is easy to forget that this is the first large scale acceptance 
of a style which has hitherto been confined to the very 
few. In all the long period of enthusiasm for Chinese 
taste which Europe and America indulged over several 
hundred years, Chinese things were never presented as 
they are now, for their intrinsic merits of simplicity, pro- 
portion and almost infallible good taste. Always before, 
the element of exoticism crept in to place the emphasis 
on the new, the strange, and the bizarre. 

In order to understand the background of today’s in- 
terest in China it is necessary to fill a gap. Almost every- 
one is familiar with 18th century chinoiserie. In contrast, 
the 19th century aspect is ignored. Yet much of what is 
seen today as “Chinese modern” is taken not from the 
delicately subtle products of the 18th century, but from 
an age which was more direct, more unrefined, more 
vulgar and more obvious. 


D. D. M. 


Chinese lacquered tray, early 19th century. The decoration shows the foreign hongs, 
or factories, and the flags are American, English and Dutch. Collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 
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The so-called China taste with its beautiful porcelain 
“golden lilies” and its pagoda dotted damasks swept 
over Europe in the first half of the 18th century, and 
about 1750 hesitated for a time in England. There, un- 
like France and Italy, exterior architecture succumbed 
to the style. We have Halfpenny’s “New Designs for 
Chinese Temples, Triumphal Arches etc.” (1750), and 
Chamber’s “Designs for the Gardens at Kew”, where 
he contrived to use the temple of Confuscius for a sum- 
mer house. In interiors the Chinese influence was evi- 
dent, but only as seen through English eyes; English 
architects designed the buildings, English artists painted 
the wall panels, English printed cottons curtained the 
windows, and Chelsea and Spode versions of the “golden 
lilies’ and mandarins graced the mantle shelves. 

The China taste waned as the influence of the Broth- 
ers Adam increased. However, neither it nor the rem- 
nants of the China taste had been eliminated entirely 
from the English country houses. As late as 1778, Mrs. 
Powys visited Ditchley and describes the state bedroom 
then: 

“A bed-chamber with hangings, bed, and furniture of 
crimson and yellow velvet is shown as a great curiosity, 
but I think ugly. The pattern is all pagoda. It was a 
present of Admiral Lee, my Lord’s brother, who had it 
taken out of the loom in China and the loom broke that 
no one else might have the same.” 

By 1790 the reaction against the chaste classicism of 
the Adams had set in. George III had gone into retire- 
ment, the French court had been replaced by the rule 
of the rabble, and on the stage, set for a new personality, 
strode the flamboyant figure of George IV, then Prince 
of Wales. He was interested in art and decoration, had 
a passion for possessions, and a taste for teapots! He 
busied himself in doing over houses in charming but 
curious styles and the China taste was just his dish. He 
began with Carlton House, and in 1793 Sheraton, in 
his book, shows the Prince of Wales’ Chinese drawing 
room. 

Next George took a fancy to the watering place of 
Brighton. But it was not until 1818 that he had com- 
pletely transformed a little classic pavilion into an In- 
dian pleasure house with riotous Chinese interiors. Here 
the gallery was hung with “India” paper covered with 
trees and exotic birds, and furnished with Chinese por- 
celain pagodas which rested on pedestals especially 
manufactured at the Spode factory. 

George IV had begun his work at Brighton by getting 
Repton to design the changes in the exterior, and a 
book on this had been published in 1808. But lack of 
funds and the war of 1812 slowed up the project. Heavy 
duties had been placed upon imports into England from 
China, and as early as 1800 English substitutes were 
being manufactured. In that year, Mrs. Powys went to 
Birmingham and writes: “However, we went to see the 
Japan manufactory, which is certainly worth going to, 
but nothing equal to the button manufactory, the proc- 
ess of which is certainly one of the most entertaining I 
ever saw.” 
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Bertis Ureene 
A 19th century chintz in the typical strong blues and pinks of 
the period. The scale and boldness of the drawing, and the 
spotting of the figures is a characteristic of the period which 
many fabric houses are reviving. From Josephine Howell. 





Bertis Greene 
A section from a quilt in apricot and sepia showing a 19th cen- 
tury version of the chinoiserie so familiar to Pillement’s day. 
From Elinor Merrell. 
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The Chinese taste had spread to America by the mid- 
dle of the 18th century and the New York Gazette in 
1754 advertises: “Just imported—a choice assortment 
of India, Japan gilded tea tables-square dressing ditto, i 
of which sort none was ever before in America. Also tea 
tables with sets complete of cups and saucers in boxes 
for little Misses.” At this time and on until after the 
Revolution, everything had to be imported from Eng- 
land. So we have no way of knowing whether this mer- 
chandise was of Chinese or English manufacture. Then 
Americans had been forced to pay taxes on all their im- 
ports except the few that had been smuggled in by way of 
Holland. 

During the Revolution, the Americans had been build- 
ing ships, and privateering had been very successful and 
remunerative. When the war was over all these ships 
were lying idle. America wanted tea. China wanted 
ginseng and furs. And as America had not yet embarked 
on her industrial career, what was more natural than 





One of the monthly frontispieces of to go into the China trade? So, on February 22, 1784, 
Ackermann’s Repository. This one an- one month after the treaty of peace with England had 
nounces a new fabric in the Chinese been ratified, the “Empress of China” sailed from New 


Taste. Courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


York for Canton. She and the “Pallas” returned the 
next year with 880,100 Ibs of tea, along with their other 
cargo. American ships made, in all, five hundred and 
twenty voyages to China between 1784 and 1844 and, 












The Tea Industry. Chinese water color on paper, one of a set of The Silk Industry. When the filaments were to be drawn off 
twelve, showing the setting out of plants. All four illustrations from the cocoons, these were put in large basins of warm water 
of the industries are from some of the finest sets of ninetéenth and the filaments drawn off on a winding machine, 





century Chinese water colors yet found. From The Old Print Shop. 
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it was estimated in 1834 that they did $90,000,000 worth 
of business per year. By 1825, 7/gths of this business was 
in the hands of four firms: Perkins of Boston, Archer 
and Oakfield of Philadelphia and Thomas H. Smith of 
New York. Carrington of Providence and his New York 
representatives, Wetmore and Cryder, went on for a 
number of years, but Carrington branched off into man- 
ufacturing. 

During these years, the Americans were restricted to 
one port—Canton. All the foreign traders were parked 
in a small space on the waterfront, a section enclosed and 
containing all the foreign hongs or factories. In the be- 
ginning there was a supercargo, or agent, who travelled 
on each ship and handled the business of that round 
trip. But later, the American merchants got things better 
organized. In 1803, Thomas Perkins and Co. of Boston 
established a branch in Canton in charge of John Cush- 
ing. By 1818, the supercargo had been superseded by 
the resident commission agent, and there was also an 
American consul with more or less vague authority. In 





the space allotted to the foreign merchants each coun- The wedding china of Eliza Perkins Cabot who married Samuel 

try had its own factory. This was a series of buildings Cabot in 1812. The set was especially made in China to the 

going from the waterfront in the front to the street at ee of Thomas Perkins, China trader. Collection of Samuel 
abot. 


the rear. In was a combination storage warehouse and 
men’s club. The ground floor was given over to storage 
space and to quarters for the Chinese help. The offices 












The Cotton Industry, The last stage of the weaving in the open The Porcelain Industry, Final scenes show the packing and trans- 


air is shown in this part of the series on cotton. portation of the porcelains, the shop view being that of a mer- 
chant who appears to correspond to a wholesaler, or possibly an 
exporter. 
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A Chinese lacquered sewing table of the 
first half of the 19th century. The form 
follows the designs popular in Europe but 
the decoration and workmanship are defi- 
nitely Chinese. Brought to the United 
States by A. A. Low G Bros., China Trade 
merchants. Collection of the Edward Car- 
rington House. Courtesy the Rhode Island 
School of Design 





were above, and then a whole floor was given over to 
dining room, living rooms, and, above this, sleeping 
quarters. Everything was under the control of a com- 
pradore who was the Chinese equivalent of a steward. 
Families were banished to the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao, and no foreign women were allowed in Canton. 

The return cargos on American ships was generally 
made up of tea, silks, and porcelain, and the cargo of 
a whole ship might be ordered by one man. From 1803 
to 1809 one William Bell, China merchant of 56 Wall 
Street, sent the ship “Devotion” to China with a cargo 
of ginseng and Spanish dollars. The return cargo was 
to be largely porcelain, but the list of merchandise on 
the return voyage includes 1500 rattan chair bottoms, 
3 umbrellas, and 2 sugar boxes. And in the amounts 
expended in Canton were “$126 paid to Ying Qua, 
lacquerman”, and, “$7 for painting Mr. Roger’s fan”. 
The cargos of china included large wholesale orders, 
such as 300 teacups and saucers, 80 sets of china, to 
consist of cups, saucers with tea and milk pot, cake 
plates, and sugar boxes. Then there were the special 
orders, such as: “Tea sett of China, white with gilt edge 
and gilt flower on one side, and the letter H on the 
other.” 

Besides the strictly commercial transactions there were 
the special orders for the heads of the various firms or 
for their families. To the foreigners, the pagodas were 
the most exotic and characteristic sights in China. The 
seven storied pagoda at Ningpo was crowned by a pine- 
apple painted bright yellow which the Chinese insisted 
was gold. Thomas Perkins, China trader was so taken 
with this that he apparently took the pineapple as his 
crest, and when his daughter Eliza married Samuel 

Continued on Page 56 


A 19th century gouache showing a typical interior and furniture of the period. 
Europeans were constantly bringing back such ‘‘souvenirs’’ of their sojourn in China. 
From K. Gregory. 
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Most of the modern manufacturers do some Chinese 
pieces, sometimes enough to be called a ‘“‘line’’. 
Charak does a chest, above, which is obviously de- 
rived from real Chinese examples and pictures 
thereof. 


Right. A mandarin is shown in a characteristic 
19th century interior, with furniture and accessories 
of the period. Part of a book on costume from 
K. Gregory. 





Baker Furniture Inc, has done one of the most complete The Dunbar Furmiture Manufacturing Co. exhibits a 
groups of ‘‘Chinese Modern’’, called its ‘‘Far East’’ group, room of ‘‘modern” which is strikingly like the gouache 
and has found it so popular as to add new items. of the opposite page done in China in the 19th century 
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heilittenall Simplicity 
that Defies 
Changing Whodes 


Herry Meyers O 


MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINGUISHED FURNITURE 
18 EAST 50th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW MODERN SHOWROOM 


Granted, that it involves more time and effort to 
trek from the heavily-traveled source areas to 2324 
McDonald Avenue, in Brooklyn. Once there, how- 
ever—if you’re in search of fine modern—you’ll 
deem it, as we did, well worth the trip. There is a 
psychological justification, insists Mr. Irving A. 
Pontell, who has recently opened The Decorators’ 
Studios at that address, for having his handsome 
new showroom a literal stone’s-throw from the spot- 
less factory. There, after the client has selected he: 
pieces, she may wander through the plant, see 
skilled craftsmen at work, and enjoy the confidence 
that comes of being personally familiar with the 
various steps involved in custom-creating the items 
she has chosen. 

Those items, incidentally, include two very interest- 
ing modern bedroom suites. One, with straight, trim 
lines, is designed in cordovan mahogany, has a 
double headboard—complete with two fingerpull 
drawer night tables set in—which is upholstered in 
diamond-stitched leather. Its dresser has a hand- 
grained, burl-effect front—an interesting example 
of wood treated to simulate leather. The Chinese 
group, done in walnut with pagoda tops through- 
out, features a shadow-box front on the seven-foot 
double-dresser and thick glass legs holding the set- 
in night tables which are just right for coddling 
magazines. Each set retails for approximately $700. 
A semi-circle on legs, with its pagoda-tipped diame- 
ter as the top, has doors which open toward the 
center to reveal a bar compartment, and a ledge 
which may be pulled out for mixing and serving. 
A black lacquer commode has a wider-on-bottom 
line, solid brass Chinese-letter pulls, and sits on 
golden balls atop Chinese-key feet. This entire story 
is a flexible one since each piece may be finished to 
order and sized according to specifications. 


ALL ON ONE FLOOR 


Pritchard & Roberts, Inc., is showing a large all- 
upholstered easy chair, a Jens Risom design, in their 
showroom #1661 of the Chicago Merchandise 
Mart. 35” deep, 33” wide, and 32” high, it cradles 
a full figure easily on a reversible foam rubber 
cushion. Its key interest: graceful curves of back 
and arms. 
The “Byron” lounge, ##370, massive modern Har- 
vey Probber design, may be seen at Flues & Orr, 
Inc., Chicago Merchandise Mart, room #600. Its 
trim boxed-to-the-floor lines are softened by plump 
seat and back cushions and wide foam rubber arms. 
38” deep and eight feet long—built for the maxi- 
mum comfort and good looks—it is stocked in a 
modern green damask. 
A magnificent new breakfront-secretary-bookcase, 
finely-detailed with hand-carving on door panels 
and mouldings, has just been introduced by the 
Continued on Page 54 
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aStside —wesTsIDE 
all about the town 














Is this a picture of you when you go to New York to buy? Where 
you have to go to the fabric houses on 48th St., furniture makers 
on 54th St., for lamps and accessories on Madison Ave., downtown 
for rugs and carpets, up into the sixties for objects of art? 


Do you know that here in The Merchandise Mart in Chicago you 
can get all these things right under one roof, like this... 





Think of the time, money, and wear-and-tear on your nervous 
system that you save! You can shop at the Mart in clean, cool, 
air-conditioned comfort...quickly and economically. 


Yours for more speed, thrift, 
and fun on your buying trips! 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 54 


The advertisers on the next pages are but a few of thousands of sources 
in the Mart. Write our Merchandising Service for further information. 
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THE SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
SHOWN ON THESE TWO PAGES 
ARE REPRESENTATIVE 


OF THE WEALTH OF MATERIAL 


ON THE SIXTH FLOOR OF THE 
CHICAGO MERCHANDISE MART. 
THESE SOURCES ARE INDEED 
QUALITY SOURCES, 
MAKING THE SIXTH FLOOR 
A MINIATURE MART OF QUALITY 


WITHIN ITSELF. 





AVAILABLE TO INTERIOR DESIGNERS 











Continued from Page 52 
Robert W. Irwin Company at room #624 of the 


Chicago Merchandise Mart. Reproduced from a 
fine old Georgian piece, it is fully 97” high, 75” 
wide, and a slender 17” deep. Its crotch mahogany 
wood is set off by either regular or Crown glass 
doors—distinguished now, it’s actually an heirloom 
for the future. 

A decorative accent that’s useful as well, is the 
diminutive wine table seen at Samuel L. Dinkelspiel 
in room #6-131 of the Chicago Merchandise 
Mart. Just 19” high with a 12” top, it stands on a 
pedestal base, and has its own recessed, decorated 
plate. 

New galleries, opened to the trade by Knapp & 
Tubbs, Inc., in room #6-—187 of the Chicago Mer- 
chandise Mart, are devoted exclusively to the dis- 
play of Baker’s Far East furniture, Contemporary 
interpretation of ageless design in walnut, the group 
includes chinese-fret, teak-colored chairs contrast- 
ing with the extension dining table in almond— 
very striking. 

Adjunct to gracious entertaining is a three-tier 
Sheraton serving table with brass galleries, a Wood 
& Hogan reproduction, displayed by Charles B. 
Geller in room #6~-131 of the Chicago Merchan- 
dise Mart. 18” by 37” and 36” high, this is one of a 
group of English pieces which, because of the re- 
cent pound devaluation, has been reduced about 
20%. Thus, that nice old English charm in a range 
comparable with fine American goods. 
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KNAPP.” TUBBS Inc. 
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GHARLES B. GELLER 
Manufacturers Agent 
MERCHANDISE MART #* CHICAGO 
Space 6-131 Sup. 7-3774 





Fine French Furniture by Richard Wheelwright 


Representative For 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO., RICHARD WHEELWRIGHT, INC.., 
WOOD & HOGAN, INC. 
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No. 620—SUMNER Chippendale mahogany chest of 
drawers, Serpentine front, from English design of the 
period 1770. Four drawers and gold-tooled leather 
writing or service slide—43!/." L, 21'/2" D, 36" H. 


ELUES & ORR, ine 


FURNITURE AND FLOOR COVERINGS 
325 No. Wells Street azxd Room 600 Merchandise Mart 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Wholesale Displays 
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Samuel L. Dinkelspiel 
Lamp Maher 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


331 NORTH WELLS ST. 


No. 447 Antique 
Silver lamp of 
Georgian influence 
with Gadroon bor- 
der. Bottle green 
painted parchment 
shade. Lamp twenty- 
one inches high. 
List price $138.00 





CHICAGO SHOWROOM 
Charles B. Geller 
Room 6-131 
Merchandise Mart 
LOS ANGELES 


Boyer & Brown 
Robertson & Beverly Bivds. 


NEW YORK 
Charak Furniture Company 
444 Madison Ave. 














Jens Risom Table No. T-362, Freeshape 


McKAY, DAVIS & McLANE JENS RISOM DESIGN 


PATTERSON FABRICS GENE McDONALD 
J. MORLEY-FLETCHER HERNDON PAPERS 
BRETTON FABRICS PIAZZA PRINTS 


S. J. CAMPBELL CO. WEST COAST TRIMMINGS CO. 


PRITCHARD & ROBERTS, INC. 


MERCHANDISE MART 
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DOVER-FOXCROFT 


A highly esteemed addition to our authentic col- 
lection of hand-printed documentary wallpapers. 
Exactly reproduced from the original wallpaper 
fragment, ca. 1800. 


WILLIAM J. GALLIGAN 
INCORPORATED 


40 EAST 49th STREET © 18 EAST 53rd STREET 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 


Represented by 


Gould Morgan Crosby Roy Jacobs 


BOSTON DALLAS & HOUSTON 
Dwoskin, Inc. James Stewart 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 


John Milne 
18 East 53rd St. 
NEW YORK 


Samuel M. Harrington 
701 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Cabot he had especially made in China a complete din- 
ner set decorated with the seven story pagoda surrounded 
by pineapple motifs. 

Other Americans took a fancy to different things. 
William Low, who represented Russell and Co. in Can- 
ton, sent home two boxes of Chinese gongs, and later, 
two lanterns. Carrington and Wetmore seem to have 
gone in for furniture and lacquer work. It may have been 
that they were able to bring it back with them, thus 
ensuring its care on the trip, since much of the lacquer 
work sent to Americans by special order was commonly 
ruined by salt water on the trip home. 

The term “Chinese” in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury must be taken as a very loose one. From inventories 
and other descriptive matter it is apparent that anything 
or any place that bordered on the Pacific ocean was 
labelled “Chinese”. Thus, the “Chinese Museum” which 
was famous in New York in the 40’s, and which reput- 
edly came from Canton, housed a collection of “Curi- 
osities, natural and artificial, shells, insects, idols and 
other things appertaining to various savage tribes of the 
South Sea Islands, antique coins, rare engravings and 
some paintings.” Small wonder that only P. T. Barnum, 
who later acquired the “museum”, could assimilate this 
assorted hodgepodge and make it attractive to the public. 

The English, unlike the Americans, had gone in for 
the China taste, and had complete tea houses modeled 
on those in the Chinese style. Smith published a design 
for a Chinese drawing room in 1808, with a chimney 
piece modeled on a Chinese temple, which was “Chi- 
nese” in every detail. But the only building in America 
that made any pretense to Chinese decoration was a 
billiard room built by Thomas Perkins in Brookline. 
This was, “a beautiful Grecian building—papered in- 


side with engravings—good bad and indifferent. The 


floor was marble, with a billiard table in the middle. 
The ceiling was vaulted and represented the sky, with 
birds and a kite. Making a frieze around the top of the 


| room, before it rose to the arch, was a series of Chinese 


flowers and birds, which had been ordered and brought 


_ home from China in one of his ships.” 


It was not, however, until we find great wealth build- 
ing in the “grand manner,” that we get, in America, 
a period room in the Far Eastern style. When Richard 
Hunt designed the famous Fifth Avenue house of Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt in 1879, he included an exotic touch: 
“South of the drawing room there is a Japanese parlor. 
The ceiling is of bamboo, picked out with red, green, and 


| yellow lacquer work. The rafters are exposed. A low 


toned tapestry, with panels of Japanese uncut velvet in 
curious designs cover the walls and furniture. A low 
cabinet of Japanese pattern extends around the room, 
containing innumerable shelves, cupboards and closets. 
At various points there are bronze panels, picked out 
in gold and silver.” The effect can be imagined. But 
for better or worse it had taken America a hundred 
years to bridge the gap between the China Trade and 
the China Taste. 
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410 East 54th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 


TRADITIONAL 
IS TRADITION 


WITH 


JOHN SCALIA _ 


The tradition of Scalia as creators of 


fine furniture is recognized as the 


standard of excellence in Traditional. 
Shown are three originals, the Kingsbury 
side chair; Richmond cabinet; 


and our No. 239 Lamp Table. 











Check These Aeduantage 


WHEN YOU BUY FURNITURE 





FINEST DRAMATIC EXTRA 
QUALITY DESIGN UTILITY 











GENUINE PROMPT 
CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP DELIVERY 
FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS: 

CONVENIENT SUPERB CHOICE America's Wheat CHINESE MODERN 
SHOW- FINISHES MATERIALS Complate Chctian and 
Nereis of TRADITIONAL 

ALUMINUM FURNITURE 
The Integrity of an Establihed Manu- 
HOFSTATTER’S SONS, INC. || | 22 EAST FORTY - NINTH ST. VE 
New York Showroom 601 Fifth Ave., PL 5-7192 PLaza 9-5151 New York ACCESSORIES 
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French & Co. te. 


Established 1840 


One of the world’s most extensive and 
distinguished collections. 


A Sheraton satinwood 
and decorated breakfront 
of an adaptable size and 
in fine condition. Overall 
size 5’ 2” wide and 8’ 4” 


high. 


210 East 57% Street 
New York 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE DECORATIONS 
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PANELLED ROOMS + PAINTINGS + TAPESTRIES 











KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


PAINTINGS 


OLD MASTERS 
AND MODERNS 


PRINTS 
RESTORING 


FRAMING @ 


14 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 4. M. QUEEN MARY 


FINE ART OFALERS 


| FRANK 
~ PARTRIDGE 
| és SONS 


6 West 56th Street 
NEW YORK 
Clrcle 7-2050 


LONDON 

144, New Bond St., W.1 

| Also a permanent exhibition at 
Claiborne, Reed & Pate 


2925 Fairmount St. 
Dallas 4, Texas 


Antique Furniture 
Works of Cart 


mer 
A pair of fine late 18th Century 


earved and gilt 2 light wall 
lights, ¢. 1785 





ANTIQUAX: A polish of proven merit for old furniture. 
One pound tin $3.50 (plus 25¢ for mailing). 
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Continued from Page 43 

A shop which combines beauty with realism of approach 
is Connoisseur, Inc., which is just what the name would 
lead you to expect. Here is a small collection of some 
of the choicest items in New York—at some of the most 
talked-of prices. The thing to remember in such a shop: 
don’t go in if you don’t need “tops”. Then, don’t be 
amazed at the prices. Nothing will make a dealer more 
annoyed at decorators, faster, than loose talk about com- 
parative prices. Some antiques are so nearly standard- 
ized as to have almost a catalogue price; but most an- 
tiques do not fall into that category, and glib price talk— 
inevitably talking down— is very often a sign of the shop- 
per who doesn’t know her wares, or her history, as well 
as she should. 


The physical demands made upon the shopper—par- 
ticularly if he or she be limited in time—is not helped by 
the present scattered location of antique shops in New 
York. This Fall you will find several changes, and many 
more contemplated. Park-Bernet opens on November 
11th at 980 Madison Avenue in a handsome new white 
limestone four-story and penthouse structure. A dra- 
matically plain building, it will contain the most modern 
facilities in the world for the exhibition and public sale of 
art and literary property. This new location, coupled with 
the many changes taking place in the 57th Street district 
where large corporations are filling large office buildings 
with hundreds of workers who are not exactly antiquar- 
ians has made for a movement uptown on the part of 
some dealers. This is certainly one way to avoid conges- 
tion, and shopping in the comparatively unhurried at- 
mosphere of the sixties and seventies, with side trips to the 
Metropolitan, and a regular coverage of the galleries at 
Parke-Bernet promises to be one of the pleasures of the 
new season. This uptown trend is, of course, not entirely 
an unrehearsed affair. Time was, in the 30’s, when dealers 
of the caliber of Philip Suval were quite content to be 
uptown, and today Charles Hall is doing a very active 
business in spite of being the northernmost dealer. 


When it comes to accessories in the pottery and porce- 
lain field, it is just as well to decide at once whether 
shopping time is an element, and then make up a list on 
that basis. 

Continued on Page 60 
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us in our 
NEW BUILDING where our direct 
imports of English and French 
18th Century Furniture are now 
displayed in more intimate settings. 


SYMONS GALLERIES, Inc. 
ALFRED PHILLIPS, President 


Member of Art and Antique Dealers 
ague of America 


22 EAST 55th ST., NEW YORK 


We retain our same phone number, Plaza 3-3842 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES 
OF ART & LITERARY PROPERTY 


After CNovember 12 
Will Be Located in 
Cheir CNew 
Permanent Ftome 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 
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~ PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES NEW BUILDING 


Unsurpassed facilities for the exhibition and 
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public sale of paintings, sculptures, antique 

furniture, tapestries, rugs, silver, fine porcelain 
& 

jewelry, books, prints, other personal property 


Ask to be placed on our mailing list 
to receive monthly Bulletin 
listing sales to come 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
ARTHUR SWANN - LESLIE A. HYAM 
LOUIS J. MARION  Vice-Presidents 
MAX BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 
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Continued from Page 59 
For shopping under one roof for pottery and porcelain, 
either rare or just plain serviceable, the London firm of 
D. M. & P. Manheim ranks near the top of anyone’s 
check list. Their collection is dazzling both in its high 
quality and its numbers. Across the street, James A. 
Lewis presents mostly wares for the cabinet and the col- 
lector, and on the same side of the street Philip Suval 
has large groups of beautiful tea and dessert services. 
A Minton tea and coffee service, for instance, has a wildly 
romantic chinoiserie design, with a graceful sweeping 
bridge in blue with tiny figures. There are many good 
sized mugs of Oriental Lowestoft, very excellent for 
flowers, and several Oriental Lowestoft services, such 
as a delightful tea and coffee service with a monogram 
“FF”, with pink garlands on a white ground, and separ- 
ately, twelve deep dish dinner plates decorated with 
roses and floral sprays, with orange, puce, sepia and gold 
in reserved panels. This house also has many dinner, or 
tea services of later date—about 1810—which are u.- 
usual in color, and perfect in execution. 
A shop of this type has none of the bustle of an Attman— 
Weiss or a Mottahedeh, yet these two also carry products 
of the same factories but rely more on the keen eye of 
their customer to pick out the early from the late, the 
antique from the semi-antique. Price-wise Third and 
Second Avenues no longer necessarily spell bargains. 
Some of the shops in these locations have been known 
to re-sell items from Fifty-Seventh Street, presumably 
at their regular mark-up. In such a shop, items don’t 
stay long, and the buyer is wise to keep dropping in 
to look at shipments as they are unpacked. The owners 
make many trips each year, but don’t forget you are 
competing with other dealers who usually get wind of 
a shipment before you do, and snap up the“bargain” 
pick of the lot for their own stock. 
The interior designer, happily is free of the snobism 
which exists among dealers at to the relative merit of their 
stock. When a decorator shops with or without her client 
she is looking over the field for a particular purpose— 
usually an eminently practical one—rather than being 
immediate concerned with rarity. This different point of 
view has built up a body of misunderstanding between 
the antique dealer and the decorator which the years do 
nothing to break down. Added to that, the dealers have 
never made much attempt to standardize their discount 
system to the point where there is any logic to their prices 
as far as the professional is concerned. All this is a matter 
on the agenda of the A. I. D. who will attempt to 
do something not only about. the discount situation, but 
also to break down the prejudice which many antique 
dealers exhibit toward the decorators whom they con- 
sider to be woefully lacking in education and the under- 
standing of old things. 
One of the most obvious advantages of the New York 
antique market is the wealth of specialists. These may be 
well known to the public, like Sarah Potter Conover, 
long famous for her superb collection of Oriental Lowe- 
stoft, or they may be comparatively unknown, such as K. 
Gregory who sells from her apartment, and through 
Continued on Page 62 
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A small 6 light rock crystal chandelier 
of delicate proportions. 


A.R.Nesle & Go. 
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Antiques Li — Fixtures Decorations | 











Antique Louis XV marble mantel 


with French fan screen. 


Od win Efe siliiee 


Since 1879...A distinguished selection 


of fireplaces and accessories 


159 East 54 St., New York 22 
PL. 9-8210 
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ASHLEY-KENT Ltd. 


TO THE TRADE 
165 EAST 54th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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One of a Pair 


Established 1873 
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Pirkenhammer Sheeps Head 
Porcelain Box 


New York, 21. 
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HALL HOUSE welcomes the increasing number 
of dealers who are finding so attractive the 
upper Madison Avenue neighborhood, into 
which we moved as pioneers in 1947. 

The fine Georgian home in which we are 
established is ideally suited to the display, on 
seven floors, of the antique porcelain, mirrors, 
furniture, fire place equipment and other acces- 
sories that are constantly arriving from Europe. 
A personal inspection of the entire showing is 
certain to delight you. 
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Sheraton Mahogany 
Birdcage Ca 1775 


Wholesale Oniy 
Send for Illustrated 
Brochure. 


CHARLES HALL ING. 


Hall House, 1020 Madison Avenve at 79th St. 








Continued from Page 60 
whose hands some of the best decorative prints have 
passed. Or, there may be a well-known firm, like Steuben 
Glass, Inc. whose antique department is unique in Amer- 
ica, but supprisingly little known to the decorative trade. 
At the other end of the stick are the dealers who have 
such a diversified stock as to furniture and accessories as 
to practically defy classification. Such a shop is Elinor 
Merrell whose old chintzes and spreads and mousselines 
are too well known for comment, but who suddenly comes 
up with Americana such as a huge iron chandelier with 
kerosene pots, and a glistening tin reflector. With such a 
dealer, the shopper is bound to make many and frequent 
personal calls, since the stock changes rapidly and with a 
catholicism of taste to make one’s head swim. This type 
of dealer in quantities of small things seems this Fall to 
be in the fortunate position of having their shipments 
sold within days of their unpacking. This makes for 
somewhat frenzied shopping, in cabs between Motta- 
hedeh at 225 Fifth Avenue and Charles Hall at 1020 
Madison, with stops in midtown at dealers such as Joseph 
Lombardo who has a wonderful new collection of rococo 
gilt mirrors; or at Olivieri, almost across the street, whose 
tiny shop bulges with fine painted furniture and appro- 
priate accessories, all fresh to the Fifty-Seventh Street 
scene; or at Alice Glick, whose upstairs shop shows many 
pieces as a result of an extended trip to France and Italy, 
all chosen with a great deal of knowledge and taste, since 
her small quarters demand a stock of one-of-a-kind 
items. 
Entirely out of the category of the importers, and more 
or less completely misunderstood by the decorators are 
dealers in Americana, also specialists, such as Ginsburg 
and Levy, C. W. Lyon, Israel Sack, and others who feel, 
with some justification, that the average interior designer 
doesn’t speak their native tongue. These dealers have 
stocks which suffer from the overall dearth of pieces of 
exceptional merit, and what they have to show is largely 
good serviceable stuff, without much to make a collector 
swoon. Which is to say that their stocks are of consider- 
able interest to the decorator who must furnish a house 
on some sort of reasonable budget. 
The rug picture in New York this Fall largely repeats the 
overall scene found with good antiques in general. 
Foreign rug channels are what one dealer calls “ex- 
hausted,” and private owners don’t part with their best 
in exchange for poor modern substitutes. Most of the 
carpets coming up for sale at auction, or otherwise, are 
large or colossal in size, and per se not desirable for the 
American market. Whitbread and Ulmer, for instance, 
always considered one of the finest dealers in antique 
rugs, did not feel it worthwhile to make the trip abroad 
this year. The result is that the picture, as far as Aubus- 
sons and Savonneries are concerned, is much the same 
as last year. Whitbread and Ulmer is particularly strong in 
Bessarabians, but find Savonneries impossible to acquire. 
Starbuck and Hunt declare that the old collectors are 
gone, or have no extra cash to spend on their hobby. All 
rug dealers will cry the blues over the eclipse of Orientals 
more or less about 1932—when they, and tapestries, 
“went out.” Mr. Hunt has the interesting theory, how- 
ever, that decorative styles are a cyclic matter, anyway, 


Continued on Page 64 
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and that we are now surfeited with the barren in decora- 
tion and are in for an upswing in pattern and color. 
Michaelyan, who does a large trade with decorators, 
nevertheless voices a complaint heard commonly from 
other dealers that interior designers buy for color and not 
from knowledge, or because they love rugs for their own 
sake. 
The two top specialists in mantels, and fireplace equip- 
ment, Edwin Jackson and William H. Jackson have much 
to report, on the other hand. Edwin Jackson is particu- 
larly well stocked in simple American mantels, of late 18th 
century and early 19th century types-—extremely good 
for a sophisticated country job. And they have a few 
elaborate Georgian mantels in wood and marble in small 
size, plus some which are huge and distinguished, but 
definitely for the “great” room. William Jackson is rich 
in French marble mantels, Louis XV in period, some of 
them provincial in feeling, and all selected from the size 
angle. In fact, size, is the key to all the new stock here 
. modern compressed living is very well taken care of 
in products of whatever country. There is even a pair of 
extremely ornate and wonderfully carved early Georgian 
mantels, rare in size, and the rarer for being a pair. This 
house has literally a thousand in a shipment of Dutch 
tiles, mostly blue. Edwin Jackson has not so many in 
quantity, but their collection is more unusual in subject 
matter, and has many of the best “purple Biblical,” so 
hard to find in any quantity. 
When it comes to anique wallpapers, there is more 
around than one might think. Nancy McClelland, of 
course, has some incomparable French papers such as the 
Dufour, “Captain Cook,” the “Five Senses” on blue, by 
Reveillon, pictured, as well as “Les Bords de la Riviére,” 
a charming example of the best scenic papers of the early 
19th century, and a fascinating Directoire paper of 
colonnades with a balustrade and extravagant fringe- 
trimmed drapery, the whole in tones of sepia and gray on 
azure blue. Carlhian of Paris still has a big stock of the 
most famous scenic subjects by the best factories, and— 
interesting fact—at least two hotels in New York, the 
Gotham and the newly decorated Sherry-Netherland, 
have recently used old scenic papers with great effect in 
their public rooms. John J. Morrow has a set of “Les 
Incas,” plus some views of the Alps, and a really beautiful 
and unusual Chinese set of panels, with great flowering 
trees and birds, and a meandering garden wall in slate 
mauve. Charles Gracie, always well known for Chinese 
papers, has several from a hundred to two hundred years 
old, both the type with figures, and those combining 
flowering trees or bamboo with birds. But, in addition, 
they have several sets made by the most famous French 
houses, and at least one English scenic. 
The market for lighting fixtures is a particularly good 
one. Such a specialist as A. KR. Nesle has come back from 
European trips with many excellent Regency, ormulu 
and crystal-prismed candelabra, and single light sticks, 
plus his usual large selection of chandeliers of the Empire 
or Regency periods. In addition, this shop has two really 
good 18th century Waterford chandeliers, one rare be- 
Continued on Page 66 
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cause of its size and distinctive cutting, another because 
of its importance—an eighteen light affair with swags 
and drapery. Almost any good dealer in furniture shows 
a number of lighting devices too, sometimes more than 
you would expect for a dealer who shows lights merely as 
a minor accessory to his other wares. Thus, Arthur Acker- 
mann has an unexpectedly large group of candelabra of 
fine quality—Regency, again—and a number of small 
brass chandeliers for Queen Anne and Georgian rooms, 
very difficult to find around town. Here again, in lighting, 
the dealers are showing small scale items, with superior 
workmanship in detailing, and at prices which are 
reasonable because of the period involved. By far the 
greatest Georgian Waterford lights in town in the way of 
candelabra are always to be found at the Steuben antique 
department, but they, too have a group of late 18th 
century and early 19th century lights which, while being 
masterpieces of their sort, are yet kinder to the pocket. 
Picture wise, the market presents no apparent shortage. 
You may go to an old firm like Knoedler, secure in know- 
ing that you will find anything from Bellini to Berman, 
and many of the dealers who show the moderns also 
have drawings and paintings from the 17th century, and 
earlier, such as Durlacher. More than ever in the antique 
picture field, it is well to become a good friend of a few 
reliable dealers and then stick to them. They will be your 
best investment in the end, both in knowledge and 
money. In prints there are, of course, well known dealers 
like Kennedy, and the Old Print Shop, where Mr. 
Newman has come back from England with a big stock 
of not only prints, but gouaches—mostly genre subjects. 
Here, too, you will find such unusual early items as a 
Badger portrait of a small boy. Mrs. Gregory, too, has 
returned from England with such diversified stock as 
paintings on Chinese rice paper, 18th century sets of the 
Seasons, the Elements and the Continents, some 19th 
century French gouaches, and some birds done in real 
feathers about 1800. The regular furniture dealers, of 
course, always have a certain number of pictures, which 
sometimes are purely decorative, sometimes rare, and 
often both. Arthur Ackermann, for instance, has one of 
the best silk pictures in town, and Josephine Howell has 
come back with a large collection of trompe l’Oeil paint- 
ings, French and Italian, The Connoisseur has a few of 
these too, plus a charmingly selective group of sanguines 
and gouaches. 

In long, the antique market this Fall looks good to the 
interior designer. In spite of restrictions, abroad, and 
what, to some, is a falling off in available merchandise, 
what are being presented now, and what will be shown 
in the next few weeks when they clear customs, are items 
which are beautiful and sensible to live with, and above 
all items which have been “selected” as they haven’t been 
for some time. Blame it on whatever cause or combina- 
tion, the antique market will give you a chance to draw 
breath and consider the piece and the price in some sort 
of leisure, free from the hysteria which marked the field 
in the war and immediate post-war years. 
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Harriet Sherry 864 Third Ave. PL 8-0055 15 East 57th Street New York, N.¥ 
Attman-Weiss 863 Third Ave. PL 5-1492 Searcke : beetle 
Chas. R. Gracie & Sons 686 Lexington Ave. EL 5-6068 
Samuel Fields & Co. 684 Lexington Ave. PL 5-2399 F Fait 
Old Print Shop, Inc. 150 Lexington Ave. MU 3-3950 
Wood & Hogan 383 Madison Ave. EL 5-1335 RICHARD | SANDFORT 
Guitel Montague 561 Madison Ave. PL 5-0115 
Harry Stone 555 Madison Ave. PL 3-2298 DESIGNER 
Florian Papp, Inc. 516 Madison Ave. PL 3-2270 
Michaelyan 515 Madison Ave. EL 5-3344 ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF 
Henry Nord, Inc. 439 Madison Ave. PL 3-1251 
Dore Bloom Co. 387 Madison Ave. PL 3-3462 R.L. S. SHOPS, INC. 
Henry Jordan 385 Madison Ave. PL 5-0758 | 127 East Sixtieth Street New York 21, N. Y. 
Jack Fiddes Inc. 385 Madison Ave. PL 8-0963 | 
A. M. Adler 385 Madison Ave. PL 3-5294 | = ‘ 
Duveen Art Galleries 720 Fifth Ave. CI 7-5460 | ae 
Steuben Glass, Inc. 718 Fifth Ave. CI 6-8280 | 
James Robinson, Inc. 716 Fifth Ave. C16-1837 | 
Alavoine, Inc. 712 Fifth Ave. C17-5770 | 
Costikyan Bros. & Co. 516 Fifth Ave. MU 2-9555 | 
Mottahedeh & Sons 225 Fifth Ave. MU 5-3050 











231 EAST Sist STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y 


EL 5-6996 


NEW DESIGNS OF ALUMINUM INTERIOR AND 
EXTERIOR FURNITURE AND ACCESSORIES 
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530 Madison Ave. 


ADAMS LEATHERS, Inc. isa st. W. Y.C. 


New York factory, 307 E. 53rd St. 


For three generations. . . the house 


of Fuldner has crafted . . . entirely by hand 





... beautiful Period Originals. 
For dining room, living room, bedroom... 
on display in our New York workshop. 


Inquiries are solicited from decorators. 





ea om by ADAMS 












Discriminating Manufacturers and Decorators in- 
sist on the larger Imported British hides . . . made 
supple and rich with Adams Exclusive “Velvetone” 
Hand Finish. ' 





This seasons NEW colors now in stock. 
Handy computation for the Decorator and 
Custom Upholsterer on how to determine 
the amount of Leather in place of Fabrics. 
Send for this valuable information 


Est. 1874 . 


HENRY FULDNER & SONS, Inc. 


Makers of Period Originals 

Special Order Work 

Workshop and Showrooms 

404 East 14th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 4-1050 
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Market continued 


MODERN DESK AND DAYBED 


The new modern desk shown by the Dunbar Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co., 227 East 56th Street, New 
York, does everything but hold the conference for 
you. Finished in sandalwood, it stands on two 
pedestals, one of which may be equipped to hold a 
standard typewriter, and has a very smart-looking 
leather top divided into three trim sections. The 
handles are round and respond to finger-pull pres- 
sure. It measures 30” wide, 57” long, and 29” high. 
Another new item is their cane sofa, #4606, which 
has reversible foam rubber cushions. Arms and back 
are in cane, good for ventilation when used for 
sleeping. Like the desk it is finished in sandalwood 
on mahogany, a new color slightly softer than their 
well-known amber. 


JAMES W. BARNES 


We join with the personnel of The Crest Company 
of Chicago, manufacturers and designers of fine 
lamps and shades, in announcing with regret the 
passing of James W. Barnes of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Barnes, who was their west coast rep- 
resentative, had recently celebrated his 25th an- 
niversary with The Crest Company. 


NEW HEADBOARDS 


The Head-Bed Co., at 162 East 59th Street, in New 
York, is showing a new rattan headboard which can 
be made in any size. All hand-bound, its open- 
work fret is Chinese Chippendale in feeling, the 
corners are cut out, and it is light enough for 
modern, handsome enough for traditional. Another 
new item is an upholstered headboard with hand- 
wood frame simulating bamboo—very tropical. 
This firm specializes in headboards of every descrip- 
tion from the trim of line to sumptuous quilted 
designs, as well as showing an unusually good selec- 
tion of daybeds, boon to the small apartment and 
extra-sleeping convenience in a larger home. De- 
signers Pete Plouffe and Jim Fina translate into 
reality just about any type of bed a client can 
dream up. 














FRENCH 
PROVINCIAL 








Meldan presenis 
striking examples of 
the limitless decor 
possibilities afforded by 
fine French Provincial. 
Many new room 
settings, including 
furniture, rugs and 
accessories in complete 
period harmony will 
delight your most 
critical client. 


imaginative 
modern 





modern 
manor PUMTTTA METER HEE | Knapp & Tohte Nase Mow chi 


Factory, Boston, Mass. 
f creators * designers bryant 9-1897 
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CHARAK MODERN 
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CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY 36 WAREHAM STREET, BCSTON MASS. .-e NEW YORK 


( 


CAGO 








